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3.  To  cook  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  stove 

Place  washed  potatoes  in  a  saucepan  and  cover  with 
cold  water.  Lay  the  hand  on  top  of  the  potatoes  and  press 
down.  If  water  does  not  cover  the  fingers,  add  more  water. 
Portions  of  potato  above  the  waterline  will  still  be  hard  even 
after  the  rest  of  the  potato  has  been  sufficiently  cooked. 
Check  water  level  in  the  pan  (bend  index  finger  at  the  sec- 
ond joint,  hook  it  over  the  edge  of  the  pan).  If  the  tip  of 
the  finger  touches  the  water,  the  pan  is  too  small  for  the 
amount  of  potatoes  to  be  cooked  and  water  may  boil  over 
on  to  the  stove.  Transfer  potatoes  to  a  larger  pan.  There 
is  also  more  danger  of  boiling  water  being  spilled  from  a 
too-small  pan  if  it  tips  slightly  as  it  is  being  carried  from  the 
stove  to  the  sink.  Center  pan  on  a  cold  burner;  bring  water 
to  a  boil  over  high  heat;  cover  with  a  tightfitting  lid,  reduce 
heat  to  low  and  cook  potatoes  until  fork-tender.  It  may 
take  20-40  minutes,  depending  on  size  of  potato  pieces.  If 
time  is  short,  cut  potatoes  into  smaller  sections  and  start 
them  in  warm  water. 

4.  To  cook  potatoes  with  the  jackets  on 

Potatoes  cooked  with  the  skins  on  are  more  economical 
than  the  pared  ones  since  the  skins  loosen  during  the  cook- 
ing process  and  may  be  peeled  off  with  little  or  no  waste. 
Valuable  nutrients  just  beneath  the  skin  are  also  saved. 
This  method  is  not  recommended  if  snow-white  potatoes  are 
desired  for  whipping  or  creaming,  since  the  layer  just  be- 
neath the  skin  is  not  as  white  as  the  rest  of  the  potato.  Too, 
as  the  skin  is  stripped  off,  small  bits  of  skin  may  remain  and 
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show  up  as  dark  specks  in  the  finished  product.  These 
pre-cooked  potatoes  are  excellent  for  use  in  potato  salad, 
hash-browns  or  American  fried  potatoes. 

Clean  potatoes  to  be  cooked  with  the  jackets  on  under 
running  water  using  a  stiff  vegetable  brush  to  remove  any 
surface  dirt.  Check  for  soft  spots  or  blemishes;  remove 
them.  Cover  with  water  and  boil  until  tender.  Carry  pota- 
toes to  the  sink,  run  cold  water  over  them  until  they  are 
cool  enough  to  pick  up  in  the  bare  hands.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  drain  off  the  hot  water  first  since  the  cold  water  will 
displace  the  hot  as  the  pan  overflows  into  the  sink. 

The  skins  should  be  loose  and  easily  pulled  off.  Pick  up 
a  potato  in  one  hand,  the  paring  knife  in  the  other.  Hold 
the  blade  of  the  knife  in  the  same  position  as  for  paring  an 
uncooked  potato.  Slip  the  blade  under  the  skin,  hold  the 
two  together  with  the  thumb,  pull  toward  the  body  and  a 
strip  of  skin  should  be  peeled  off.  Turn  the  potato  a  little, 
repeat  procedure.  Unpeeled  portions  will  feel  rough  al- 
though not  as  rough  as  the  skin  on  an  uncooked  potato. 
Quite  often  the  eyes  will  pull  out  as  the  skin  is  being  re- 
moved. If  they  still  feel  rough,  remove  them  with  the  tip  of 
the  paring  knife  as  with  uncooked  potatoes. 

5.     To  cook  sweet  potatoes  or  yams 

These  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Irish  potatoes 
but  darken  sooner  if  left  out  of  water.  A  more  convenient 
way  to  prepare  them  is  to  wash,  boil  until  tender,  drain  or 
run  cold  water  over  them,  and  peel  with  the  fingers  as  above. 
The  skin  is  much  thicker  than  either  white  or  red  potatoes 
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and  very  easy  to  find  and  grasp  with  the  fingers.  If  any 
difficulty  is  encountered,  use  the  paring  knife,  holding  the 
skin  against  the  thumb  as  it  is  being  pulled  off. 

6.     Baked  potatoes 

To  prepare  for  baking,  Irish  potatoes,  red  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes  or  yams  need  a  good  scrubbing  with  a  brush 
under  running  water.  Bruised  portions  should  be  cut  away 
and  discarded.  A  thin  coat  of  oil  rubbed  on  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  (as  if  one  were  applying  hand  lotion)  keeps 
the  skin  soft  and  edible.  Prick  potatoes  on  each  end  with 
the  tip  of  a  knife  or  the  tines  of  a  fork  to  allow  steam  to 
escape  and  prevent  the  potato  from  bursting  open  in  the 
oven. 

Potatoes  of  average  size  will  bake  in  an  hour  at  the  350° 
setting.  Arrange  them  on  the  oven  rack  with  space  between 
for  air  circulation.  If  they  are  stacked  in  a  pan  for  ease  of 
handling,  or  if  the  potatoes  are  large,  allow  another  half 
hour  of  baking  time.  The  oven  does  not  need  to  be  pre- 
heated, but  if  potatoes  are  placed  in  cold  oven,  allow  addi- 
tional baking  time.  A  375°  oven  will  shorten  baking  time 
but  too  hot  an  oven  will  evaporate  some  of  the  moisture  in 
the  potato. 

Squeeze  the  potato  with  the  gloved  hand  to  test  it  for 
doneness.  If  it  gives  a  little,  it  is  done;  if  it  feels  solid,  cook 
longer.  It  may  also  be  checked  by  sticking  it  with  a  long- 
handled  fork.  If  the  fork  is  easy  to  remove,  the  potato  is 
done. 

Potatoes  wrapped,  baked  and  served  in  aluminum  foil 
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eliminates  last  minute  attention  of  the  cook.  They  retain 
heat  after  removal  from  the  oven  and  are  attractive  served 
in  the  foil  on  the  dinner  plate. 

Large  aluminum  nails  (made  for  this  purpose  and  sold 
in  most  houseware  departments),  pushed  from  end-to-end 
through  the  potatoes,  conduct  heat  to  the  center  and  shorten 
cooking  time. 

7.     How  to  slice  a  potato 

Have  potatoes  pared  and  covered  with  water  in  a  sauce- 
pan. Remove  one  at  a  time  for  slicing.  Choose  a  French 
knife  or  one  whose  blade  is  longer  than  the  potato.  Set  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  knife  on  top  of  the  potato  in  a  lengthwise 
position.  Place  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  top  of  the 
blade;  check  to  make  sure  that  both  the  point  of  the  knife 
and  the  handle  extend  beyond  the  ends  of  the  potato.  Hold 
the  potato  firmly  with  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  blade, 
fingers  on  the  other  to  keep  it  from  rolling  on  the  board. 
With  gentle  pressure,  push  down  on  the  handle  with  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  back  of  the  knife  blade  with  the  palm  of  the 
other  hand.  If  potato  is  large  and  does  not  separate  into 
two  pieces  as  the  handle  is  brought  down  to  the  chopping 
board,  slide  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  tip  of  the  knife  ex- 
tending beyond  the  potato,  keeping  the  palm  flat  and  fingers 
away  from  the  sharp  edge;  press  down  until  the  blade  touches 
the  board. 

Lay  flat  side  of  potato  on  the  board,  hold  it  firmly  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers  and  cut  slices  crosswise.  To 
determine  the  thickness  of  the  slice,  tilt  the  second  joint  of 
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the  index  finger  toward  the  tip  of  the  potato,  tuck  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb  of  the  hand  holding  the  potato  in  the  op- 
posite direction  away  from  the  knife.  With  the  index  finger 
of  the  hand  holding  the  knife,  examine  width  of  potato  slice 
(the  distance  from  end  of  potato  to  knuckle)  and  adjust 
this  spacing  if  desired. 

Set  the  knife  blade,  sharp  side  down,  on  the  chopping 
board  and  bring  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  potato.  Raise  the 
knife  up  and  over  the  potato  tip,  bringing  the  flat  side  up  to 
the  knuckle  joint,  press  down  on  the  blade  and  cut  through 
to  the  board.  Keep  the  index  finger  of  the  hand  holding 
the  knife  on  top  of  the  blade;  use  it  to  add  cutting  pressure 
on  the  knife  and  also  to  check  the  vertical  position  of  the 
blade.  Check  thickness  of  slice.  If  it  is  thinner  on  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  the  knife  blade  was  tilted  a  little 
way  from  the  potato;  if  thicker  at  the  bottom,  the  blade  was 
tilted  toward  the  center  of  the  potato.  Adjust  position  of 
blade  and  continue.  Move  up  to  it  and  cut;  repeat  until 
entire  piece  of  potato  is  in  slices.  Practice  slicing,  examining 
each  slice  until  it  is  possible  to  cut  slices  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. As  soon  as  one  part  of  the  potato  has  been  sliced,  put 
the  slices  in  cold  water  until  ready  to  use  because  they 
darken  so  quickly  if  left  on  the  board. 

8.     How  to  cube  a  potato 

Cut  pared  potatoes  into  halves  as  in  No.  7.  Cut  each 
half  into  strips  lengthwise  instead  of  in  crosswise  slices, 
measuring  the  width  of  the  strip  in  the  same  manner. 
Gather  the  strips  into  a  bundle,  hold  them  firmly  between 
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the  thumb  and  fingers,  turn  crosswise  and  cut  off  slices.  The 
strips  will  then  separate  into  small  cubes. 

9.  How  to  cut  a  cooked  potato  for  hash-browns 

Cut  the  potato  into  slices;  push  slices  together  in  a  pile 
in  the  center  of  the  cutting  board.  Use  the  French  knife  or 
one  with  a  long  blade  (a  paring  knife  can  be  used,  but  it  is 
tedious  and  consumes  more  time),  lay  the  sharp  elge  of  the 
blade  on  top  of  the  pile  of  potatoes  and  press  down  until  it 
touches  the  board;  move  the  blade  over  a  bit,  chop  down 
again.  If  the  French  knife  is  being  used,  place  the  palm  of 
the  free  hand  on  top  of  the  blade  near  the  tip,  raise  up  on 
the  handle,  move  the  knife  over,  keeping  the  tip  of  the  blade 
in  the  same  place;  chop  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left; 
push  the  potatoes  into  a  pile,  chop  again.  Do  not  allow 
the  potatoes  to  spread  out  all  over  the  board;  the  task  is 
completed  more  quickly  if  pieces  are  kept  close  together. 
Pick  the  chopped  pile  up  with  both  hands,  put  it  in  a  con- 
tainer— bowl  or  small  saucepan — and  chop  another  potato; 
no  need  to  put  these  potatoes  in  water  as  they  do  not  oxidize 
by  standing  in  the  air  as  fresh  potatoes  do. 

10.  Prepared  or  semi-prepared  potatoes 

Both  white  and  sweet  potatoes  may  be  obtained  in  the 
can.  The  white  ones  are  usually  baby  new  potatoes  ready 
to  be  heated  and  served  with  butter  or  a  cream  sauce,  or 
added  to  a  stew.  Some  of  the  flavor  is  lost  in  the  canning 
process  but  this  may  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  time  and 
space. 
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Sweet  potatoes  lose  no  flavor  when  canned,  are  uniform 
in  size,  shape  and  color  and  may  save  money  as  well  as 
preparation  time.  Yams  and  sweet  potatoes  deteriorate 
much  faster  than  white  potatoes  if  kept  under  the  same  tem- 
peratures. It  is  a  real  convenience  to  have  the  canned  ones 
on  the  shelf;  use  when  needed. 

There  is  a  large  variety  of  pre-cooked  potatoes  in  the 
frozen  vegetable  bins  of  markets  which  need  only  to  be 
heated  according  to  directions  and  served.  Price  per  serv- 
ing, as  with  most  convenience  foods,  is  higher  and  may  or 
may  not  be  as  palatable  as  freshly  prepared  ones. 

Frozen  French-fried  potatoes,  spread  on  a  broiler  pan 
and  baked  according  to  package  directions,  may  not  be 
quite  as  crisp  as  those  fried  in  deep  fat,  but  from  a  safety 
standpoint  and  real  convenience  in  preparation,  there  can 
be  no  comparison.  Deep-fat  frying  is  not  recommended 
for  the  blind  cook  unless  she  has  a  thermostatically  con- 
trolled deep-fat  fryer,  follows  manufacturer's  directions  for 
its  use,  is  careful  to  check  recommended  level  of  oil  and 
makes  sure  that  the  heat  control  dial  is  set  at  the  proper 
temperature. 

Dehydrated  potato  products  when  cooked  are  a  better 
or  worse  substitute  for  fresh  potatoes,  depending  on  your 
taste.  They  cost  less  than  frozen,  and  more  than  fresh 
potatoes,  but  are  a  great  timesaver  in  both  preparation  and 
cooking.  The  best  known  are  the  mashed  potatoes,  but 
hash-browns,  scalloped  potatoes  and  others  are  also  avail- 
able. 
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RADISHES: 

One  of  the  earliest  of  spring  garden  vegetables  to  appear 
in  the  garden,  radishes  are  most  often  eaten  raw.  Only  the 
stem  and  tail  needs  to  be  trimmed  off.  Wash  and  serve 
on  the  plate  as  an  edible  garnish,  slice  and  add  to  green 
salads  for  crunchy  texture  or  add  to  steamed  vegetables  for 
an  interesting  texture  contrast.  Do  not  peel;  the  skin  is 
tender  and  edible,  the  skins  of  the  red  ones  furnish  bright 
color  to  any  dish  although,  if  the  radish  is  cooked,  it  may 
lose  most  of  its  bright  red  color. 

The  most  common  variety  of  radishes  is  the  red  one,  but 
the  long  white  ones  (called  icicle  radishes),  frequently 
grown  in  the  home  garden,  are  found  less  often  in  the  mar- 
kets. The  elongated  radishes  can  be  sliced  on  the  chopping 
board  but  the  spherical  ones  are  more  difficult  to  hold  on 
the  board  unless  the  tail  is  left  on  until  the  radish  is  sliced. 
Discard  tail. 

To  slice  a  radish  without  using  the  chopping  board: 
Pick  up  the  paring  knife,  curl  the  fingers  around  the  handle, 
turn  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  toward  the  body.  Move 
the  fingers  up  to  the  blade,  rest  middle  joint  of  index  finger 
on  blade  where  it  joins  the  handle.  Open  the  thumb  (move 
it  away  from  the  blade),  bring  it  slowly  to  the  blade  and 
touch  it.  Even  the  sharpest  of  knives  may  be  touched  with- 
out danger  if  the  movement  is  slow  and  deliberate.  The 
thumb  should  touch  only  the  blade  and  none  of  the  handle. 
If  the  handle  can  be  felt  under  the  thumb,  grasp  the  end  of 
the  blade  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  other 
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hand,  slide  the  fingers  forward  on  the  blade,  test  with  the 
thumb  until  none  of  the  handle  is  making  contact  with  the 
thumb.  The  index  finger  on  top  should  be  touching  both 
the  blade  and  the  handle  for  the  knife  to  be  in  correct  posi- 
tion for  slicing. 

Pick  up  the  radish  with  the  other  hand,  hold  it  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger,  stem  side  up.  Open  the  thumb 
of  the  hand  holding  the  knife,  place  the  stem  of  the  radish 
between  thumb  and  knife  blade;  lower  the  knife  until  the 
flat  side  rests  on  the  radish;  bring  the  blade  up  to  the  stem. 
If  the  leaves  have  been  twisted  or  cut  off,  there  will  remain 
only  a  small  piece  of  stem  protruding  above  the  radish,  but 
this  should  be  cut  off  and  discarded  before  the  radish  is  cut 
into  slices.  Rest  both  thumbs  on  the  front  side  of  the  radish 
(the  tips  of  the  thumbs  will  be  touching  each  other);  press 
gently  with  the  thumbs,  pull  the  knife  forward  with  the  fin- 
gers wrapped  around  the  handle  until  the  knife  blade  can  be 
felt  under  the  thumbs.  The  slice  on  top  of  the  knife  blade 
will  drop  off.  Discard  it.  (No  need  to  lay  the  knife  down; 
hold  it  with  the  fingers,  extend  the  index  finger  and  thumb 
below  the  blade  to  find  and  pick  up  this  small  piece.) 

Reposition  the  fingers,  holding  the  radish  in  the  same 
manner.  The  thickness  of  the  slice  will  depend  on  the  width 
of  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  radish  to  the  forefinger  on 
the  far  side  (check  this  with  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  hold- 
ing the  knife.  Bring  flat  side  of  blade  down  to  top  of  the 
radish,  slide  it  backward,  let  it  drop  off  and  rest  on  the  side 
of  the  forefinger,  sharp  edge  of  blade  pressed  against  the 
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radish.  Apply  pressure  to  the  knife  handle,  pushing  with 
the  thumbs  until  blade  again  touches  the  thumbs;  repeat. 
The  last  cut  will  be  just  above  the  tail  and  is  being  held  with 
the  fingers;  discard  it  and  pick  up  the  next  radish. 

{NOTE:  This  same  method  can  be  used  to  slice  pota- 
toes and  carrots  and  the  slices  will  probably  be  more  uni- 
form than  they  would  be  if  sliced  on  the  chopping  board, 
but  because  of  the  size,  the  beginning  cook  may  find  them 
more  difficult  to  manipulate  in  the  fingers  and  she  may  be 
much  more  hesitant  to  use  a  sharp  knife  in  this  manner 
until  she  has  had  enough  experience  with  knives  to  have  dis- 
pelled much  of  this  fear. ) 

RHUBARB: 

The  rhubarb  plant  is  unlike  other  vegetables  in  that  only 
the  12-18  inch  stems  which  may  be  either  green  or  red 
(usually  red)  are  eaten  and  it  is  most  often  served  as  a  des- 
sert instead  of  a  vegetable.  Rhubarb  pie,  rhubarb  crisp  and 
rhubarb  sauce  are  three  of  the  most  popular  recipes. 

Only  young  tender  stalks  should  be  prepared,  as  the 
older  stalks  quickly  become  woody  and  tough.  Cut  off  the 
leaves,  trim  off  and  discard  about  two  inches  of  the  root  end, 
more  if  that  portion  of  the  stem  shows  much  resistance  to 
the  knife.  Hold  the  stalks  in  a  bundle  on  the  cutting  board 
(fingers  on  one  side,  thumb  on  the  other)  and  cut  the  stalks 
into  two  inch  lengths.  Drag  the  knife  along  the  board  to 
make  sure  the  skin  which  holds  the  color  is  severed  or  it 
might  be  pulled  off  in  long  strings  and  be  discarded. 
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Since  about  95%  of  rhubarb  is  water,  very  little  mois- 
ture is  needed  for  cooking — Va  to  Vi  cup  should  be  plenty 
Simmer  about  five  minutes  after  the  boiling  point  is  reached; 
do  not  stir  and  the  pieces  will  hold  together  in  chunks.  Be- 
cause of  its  tart  flavor,  rhubarb  is  usually  cooked  with  sugar. 
Use  about  one  cup  of  sugar  to  each  four  cups  of  rhubarb. 
Taste  and  add  more  sugar  before  removing  the  pan  from  the 
stove  if  it  is  too  tart  for  the  individual's  taste. 

To  make  rhubarb  pie  or  other  desserts,  follow  the  steps 
given  in  the  cookbook. 

SPINACH: 

Like  other  leafy  green  vegetables,  spinach  is  an  excel- 
lent source  of  minerals  and  vitamins  in  the  diet.  While 
most  often  it  is  cooked,  the  young  tender  dark  green  leaves 
make  a  fine  addition  to  green  salads  or  as  a  salad  base  com- 
bined with  hard-boiled  eggs,  finely  chopped  or  grated  onions 
and  a  thin  dressing  made  with  mayonnaise  or  sour  cream. 

One  pound  of  spinach  will  yield  about  two  cups  of 
cooked  spinach,  or  four  servings.  Spinach  must  be  washed 
very  carefully  to  remove  the  sand  that  collects  in  the  little 
pockets  between  the  veins  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 
Clean  one  leaf  at  a  time  letting  cold  water  run  from  stem 
to  tip;  turn  leaf  over  and  repeat.  If  the  leaves  are  large, 
pinch  off  the  stem;  if  they  are  small  and  tender,  the  stems 
may  be  cooked  and  eaten  with  the  leaves. 

Place  the  spinach  in  a  saucepan  witn  a  tightfitting  lid. 
Do  not  add  water;  the  amount  that  clings  to  the  leaves  will 
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be  sufficient.  Salt  lightly,  cover,  bring  to  a  boil;  lower  heat 
and  simmer  for  about  five  minutes  or  until  leaves  have 
wilted.  To  check:  remove  the  lid,  stir  with  a  fork;  what  was 
once  a  pan  completely  full  of  leaves  will  seem  to  be  almost 
empty.  The  addition  of  a  tablespoon  of  butter,  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Spinach  to  be  used  in  soup,  souffle,  or  combined  with 
other  foods  may  be  finely  chopped  before  it  is  cooked  or  it 
may  be  run  through  a  sieve  and  pureed  after  it  has  been 
cooked. 

SQUASH: 

The  many  members  of  the  squash  family,  steamed, 
baked  or  fried,  can  lend  variation,  texture  and  color  to  menus 
the  year  around.  There  are  two  kinds:  summer  squash  and 
winter  squash.  The  most  common  of  the  summer  varieties 
include  patty  pan,  the  round,  disk-shaped  one  with  white 
meat  and  a  pale  green  skin;  the  yellow  crookneck  (many 
are  now  being  grown  with  a  straight  neck) ;  and  the  Italian 
or  zucchini,  which  has  white  meat  and  a  green  or  green  and 
white  striped  skin. 

The  hard-skinned  winter  varieties  are  much  larger,  the 
seeds  are  dry  and  hard  and  both  skin  and  seeds  must  be  dis- 
carded, though  not  necessarily  before  it  is  cooked.  The 
acorn  squash  resembles  a  huge  acorn,  the  skin  is  dark  green, 
the  meat  is  a  deep  yellow-orange  color.  Banana  squash 
grows  in  the  shape  of  a  watermelon,  both  skin  and  meat  are 
deep  yellow-orange.     Hubbard  squash,  the  largest  of  the 
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three,  has  a  big  round  body,  much  larger  than  the  neck,  and 
its  skin  is  a  dark  green,  tinged  with  yellow.  The  meat  is  also 
yellow-orange. 

Summer  squash  is  picked  before  it  is  mature  and  the 
skin  and  seeds  are  very  tender  and  edible.  If  the  skin  can 
be  pierced  with  the  fingernail,  do  not  peel  the  squash.  Re- 
move the  blemishes,  if  any,  and  trim  off  stem  and  blossom 
ends.  Wash  and  cut  into  desired  pieces.  Cut  the  patty  pan 
squash  into  sections,  following  the  rib-like  depressions  with 
the  knife  blade.  Cut  zucchini  into  thin  crosswise  slices  or 
into  chunks.  This  may  be  done  on  the  chopping  board 
as  with  carrots  (See  CARROTS,  No.  4)  or  held  in  the  hands 
and  sliced  as  with  radishes  (See  RADISHES,  paragraph  4). 

Cook  squash  in  a  saucepan  with  a  tightfitting  lid.  Add 
no  more  than  a  half-cup  of  water  and  a  little  salt.  Bring 
water  to  a  boil,  cover  pan,  reduce  heat  to  "simmer"  and 
steam  squash  until  fork-tender.  The  time — 15  or  20 
minutes — will  depend  on  size  of  pieces  and  quantity  in  the 
pan.  When  tender,  add  a  tablespoon  or  two  of  butter,  more 
seasoning  if  desired,  put  on  the  lid  and  toss  slightly. 

Thin  slices  of  raw  zucchini  add  crispness  to  a  green  salad 
and  the  white  meat  with  its  ring  of  dark  green  skin  is  a  color- 
ful contrast  to  the  green  of  the  leafy  vegetables. 

Combine  patty  pan  chunks  or  zucchini  slices  with 
chopped  onion,  a  minced  clove  of  garlic,  thin  strips  of  green 
pepper,  a  little  salt  and  pepper  and  pan-fry  in  two  table- 
spoons of  hot  oil — either  olive  oil  or  peanut  oil — for  about 
five  minutes.    Add  V*  cup  water,  cover  tightly,  reduce  heat 
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to  "low"  and  steam  until  tender.  Squash  should  still  be  a 
little  crisp,  not  mushy.  Chunks  of  peeled  tomato  added  and 
steamed  for  a  minute  or  two  gives  the  less  colorful  vegetable 
more  eye  appeal.  This  method  of  cooking  should  take  no 
more  than  ten  minutes  unless  the  slices  are  quite  thick. 

The  winter  varieties  of  squash,  Hubbard,  banana,  etc., 
have  ripened  on  the  vine  and  have  developed  a  tough  hard 
rind  and  large  dry  seeds.  They  keep  well  in  a  cool  dark 
place  that  has  good  ventilation  but  begin  to  deteriorate 
(flesh  gets  soft  and  slick)  after  it  has  been  cut.  It  may  keep 
for  several  days  in  the  refrigerator  if  the  cut  area  is  covered 
with  wax  paper.  Because  of  the  large  size  (about  the  size 
of  a  large  watermelon),  the  squash  will  be  found  in  the 
markets  already  cut  into  chunks.  Buy  what  is  needed  for 
one  meal — a  two-pound  chunk  will  serve  five— unless  one 
wishes  to  cook  more  and  save  the  leftover  portion  for  an- 
other dish  a  few  days  later. 

The  simplest  way  to  cook  this  type  of  squash  is  to  leave 
the  rind  on,  scrape  out  the  seeds  and  bake  it  in  the  oven, 
skin  side  down  for  about  an  hour  or  until  tender  when  stuck 
with  a  fork.  Baste  a  couple  of  times  with  butter  (peel  back 
the  paper  from  a  cube  of  butter  and  rub  the  end  over  the 
hot  squash)  or  rub  it  with  soft  butter  before  it  is  put  in  the 
oven.  The  large  chunk  can  be  cut  into  serving  size  pieces 
before  it  is  baked.  The  tough  skin  will  hold  the  flesh  to- 
gether as  it  is  transferred  from  the  baking  pan  to  the  plate 
with  a  long-handled  spoon  or  pancake  turner. 

When  preparing  the  chunk  of  squash  for  cooking,  exam- 
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ine  the  piece  for  soft  slick  areas.  If  any  are  found,  cut  out, 
lay  the  squash  on  the  chopping  board  flesh  side  down.  The 
outside,  or  skin  side,  has  a  rounded  surface,  may  rock  on 
the  board  when  pressure  is  applied  to  the  knife  and  cause 
one  to  lose  control  of  the  knife.  Using  the  French  knife  or 
a  long-blade  butcher  knife,  place  the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade 
on  the  edge  of  the  soft  spot  and  press  down  (one  hand  on 
the  handle,  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  blade ) ,  cutting  all  the 
way  to  the  board.  Discard  the  cutaway  portion.  If  the  cut 
ends  feel  slick  but  they  are  not  soft,  cut  as  thin  a  slice  as 
possible  to  avoid  wasting  good  flesh.  Cut  into  individual 
serving  pieces  if  desired.  Move  the  knife  blade  away  from 
the  cut  end  about  the  distance  of  three  fingers,  set  the  knife 
blade  down  on  the  skin  and  press  it  through  the  flesh  to  the 
chopping  board. 

If  the  squash  is  to  be  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove,  the 
heavy  tough  skin  should  be  pared  away  before  it  is  cut  into 
small  chunks  or  cubes.  Cut  the  original  chunk  into  slices 
(as  for  individual  servings)  but  make  them  narrower,  about 
the  width  of  one  or  two  fingers.  Hold  the  strip  in  the  hand, 
skin  side  up  and  pare  it  off  with  the  potato  peeler  and  dis- 
card. Wash  under  running  water;  check  for  remaining  skin 
— it  will  feel  rough  and  dry;  the  pared  portions  will  feel 
slick  and  damp.  Pare  all  of  the  strips,  lay  them  on  the  chop- 
ping board  and  cut  crosswise  into  chunks  of  desired  size. 
Save  time  by  laying  several  strips  side-by-side  and  cutting 
across  all  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Acorn  squash  may  be  baked  whole  at  350°  for  about  an 
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hour  or  until  fork-tender.  Allow  ten  minutes  for  the  shell 
to  cool  after  the  pan  has  been  removed  from  the  oven  (they 
can  be  baked  on  the  oven  rack  like  potatoes) ;  lay  them  on 
the  chopping  board,  put  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  blade 
in  the  rib-like  depression  of  the  skin  and  cut  through  to  the 
board;  use  a  "sawing"  motion  to  get  through  the  tough  skin 
without  mashing  the  squash.  Use  a  spoon  to  scrape  out  the 
seeds,  set  a  half  squash  on  the  serving  plate,  cut  side  up. 
Put  a  teaspoon  of  butter  (a  thin  slice  from  the  stick)  in  the 
cavity  and  sprinkle  lightly  with  salt  and  a  few  grains  of  nut- 
meg. Or  the  squash  may  be  cut  into  halves  before  it  is 
baked.  Hold  the  squash  on  its  side,  stem  end  on  the  side  of 
the  knife;  cut  off  the  stem  or  a  thin  slice  on  this  end  if  there 
is  no  stem.  Set  the  squash  up  on  this  flat  spot,  center  the 
sharp  knife  on  the  tip,  press  down  on  the  handle  and  the 
top  of  the  blade;  cut  all  the  way  through  to  the  board.  Scrape 
out  the  seeds,  place  the  halves  on  a  pan  and  bake  until 
tender.  Butter  may  be  put  in  the  cavity  either  before  or 
after  baking. 

SWISS  CHARD: 

Swiss  chard  should  be  washed  and  prepared  like  spinach 
(which  see).  After  the  sand  has  been  washed  from  the 
leaves,  strip  the  green  leafy  portions  from  the  stem  or  white 
midrib.  These  stems  are  edible,  but  are  tougher  than  the 
leaves  and  need  extra  cooking  time.  Examine  each  leaf  and 
tear  off  and  discard  any  very  dry,  wilted  areas.  Steam  the 
leaves  in  a  saucepan  with  a  tightfitting  lid.     Put  in  two 
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tablespoons  of  olive  oil,  one-half  chopped  onion  and  only 
the  water  that  clings  to  the  leaves.  Keep  the  heat  low  and 
the  lid  on  to  prevent  evaporation.  Cooking  time  is  about 
the  same  as  spinach. 

If  the  leaves  are  very  young  and  tender,  the  white  mid- 
rib can  be  sliced  crosswise,  placed  on  top  of  the  leaves  and 
cooked  with  them.  If  cut  thinly  enough  they  will  be  crisp- 
tender  by  the  time  the  leaves  are  done  and  they  will  add 
texture  as  well  as  eye  appeal  (the  snow-white  slices  of  the 
midribs  go  well  with  the  bright  green  of  the  leaves.)  Larger 
stems  or  midribs  may  be  prepared  like  celery  and  cooked 
separately  in  a  half-cup  of  water  over  low  heat  until  tender. 
Keep  the  pan  tightly  covered  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  water. 

TOMATOES: 

Vine  ripened  tomatoes  may  be  purchased  only  in  the 
summer  time  and  are  superior  in  flavor  to  the  hothouse 
tomato.  Choose  firm  but  not  hard  tomatoes;  those  with 
blemishes  or  soft  spots  spoil  rapidly. 

Raw  tomatoes  served  in  slices  on  the  plate,  or  as  wedges 
in  a  salad,  seldom  have  the  skins  removed.  Wash  and  pull 
off  the  stem,  if  any,  and  cut  out  the  hard  core  which  extends 
down  about  a  half -inch  in  large  tomatoes  and  not  quite  so 
far  in  small  ones.  Hold  the  tomato  in  the  cupped  hand  to 
support  it;  pick  up  the  blade  of  the  paring  knife  in  the  other 
hand,  sharp  side  toward  the  body  and  fingers  and  thumb 
holding  the  blade  near  the  point.    If  the  tomato  is  large,  the 
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knife  point  should  extend  about  a  half-inch  beyond  the 
fingers;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  is  enough  for  small  tomatoes. 
Slant  the  blade  toward  the  core,  place  the  thumb  on  the  core 
and  with  the  fingers,  work  the  blade  up  and  down,  following 
the  contour  of  the  thumb.  Turn  the  tomato  slowly  with  the 
other  hand  until  the  knife  point  has  made  a  complete  circle. 
The  hard  core  should  come  out  as  a  small  cone-shaped 
piece,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  tomato  intact.  If  the  paring 
knife  blade  extends  below  the  core  (too  long  a  point  below 
the  fingers),  too  much  of  the  center  of  the  tomato  is  cut 
away  and  some  of  the  slices  may  fall  apart. 

Turn  the  tomato  over  and  remove  a  very  thin  layer  of 
skin  from  the  bottom  by  slipping  the  sharp  point  of  the  par- 
ing knife  in  the  center  just  under  the  skin.  Hold  the  broken 
skin  between  the  thumb  and  the  flat  side  of  the  knife  blade 
and  pull  toward  the  body  bringing  as  much  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Turn  the  tomato  half  way  around  (blossom  end  is 
still  up);  repeat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the 
skin  but  if  it  is  not  even  broken,  that  slice  on  the  plate  will 
be  difficult  to  cut  with  a  fork. 

Lay  the  tomato  on  its  side  on  the  chopping  board  and 
cut  slices  crosswise.  Use  a  sharp  knife,  the  sharper  the  bet- 
ter, and  slice  down  with  a  "sawing"  motion.  Exert  only 
light  pressure  on  the  knife  and  the  fingers  holding  the  tomato 
to  keep  from  mashing  it.  Move  the  knife  about  a  half-inch 
away  from  the  cut  edge.  Do  not  try  to  cut  thin  slices  from 
a  very  ripe  tomato.  Gauge  the  width  of  the  slice  by  the 
finger,  bring  the  knife  blade  up  to  it.    When  the  uncut  por- 
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tion  of  the  tomato  becomes  too  small  to  hold  with  the  index 
finger  and  the  thumb  around  the  bulge,  put  the  thumb  on 
the  blossom  end,  the  index  finger  on  the  cut  side,  slip  the 
point  of  the  knife  under  the  palm  (between  thumb  and 
index  finger);  steady  the  tomato  between  the  two  fingers 
and  cut  down  to  the  board. 

If  chunks  instead  of  slices  are  desired,  set  the  blossom 
end  of  the  tomato  on  the  chopping  board,  place  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  knife  blade  in  the  center  of  the  stem  side,  cut 
with  a  "sawing"  motion  down  to  the  board.  Keep  the  palm 
of  the  hand  holding  the  tomato  on  top  of  the  blade,  fingers 
on  one  side  of  the  tomato,  thumb  on  the  other.  Lay  each 
half  on  the  board,  divide  into  halves.  Each  chunk  will  be 
easier  to  cut  into  sections  if  the  cut  side  is  up  and  the  skin 
side  is  down  on  the  board. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  skin  removed  from  the 
tomatoes,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water.  Put  the  tomatoes 
in  a  strainer  that  will  fit  into  a  large  saucepan.  Run  enough 
water  in  the  pan  to  cover  the  tomatoes,  remove  strainer  with 
the  tomatoes  in  it,  let  them  drain  over  another  pan  near  the 
stove.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil;  lower  strainer  and  to- 
matoes into  the  boiling  water,  leave  about  thirty  seconds 
(count  to  30) ,  lift  out  of  the  water,  place  strainer  over  drain- 
ing pan,  test  skin  of  the  top  tomato  with  the  fingers  to  see 
if  it  is  loose.  If  it  slips  on  the  tomato,  it  is  ready  to  be 
peeled.  If  the  skin  will  not  slip,  return  tomatoes  to  the 
boiling  water  for  a  few  more  seconds.  Carry  tomatoes  in 
strainer,  set  in  draining  pan  to  the  sink,  run  cold  water 
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over  them  until  the  tomatoes  are  cool  enough  to  pick  up  in 
the  bare  hands.  Hold  the  tomato  gently  in  the  cupped 
hand,  remove  core  with  the  point  of  a  paring  knife.  Slip 
skins  off  with  the  fingers.  Tomatoes  left  in  the  boiling 
water  too  long  will  be  partially  cooked.  Skinned  tomatoes 
to  be  used  in  salads  should  be  chilled  before  they  are  sliced. 

TURNIPS  AND  RUTABAGAS: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  turnips,  the  white  and  the  ruta- 
baga which  is  often  called  "yellow  turnip"  because  of  the 
color  of  its  flesh.  Both  are  prepared  in  the  same  way  but, 
unlike  some  of  the  other  vegetables,  they  need  to  be  peeled 
before  cooking.  Both  root  and  leaves  of  young  turnips  may 
be  cooked.  The  older  and  larger  a  turnip  gets,  the  stronger 
the  flavor.  The  turnip  is  a  winter  vegetable  and  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  markets  from  September  to  May.  During 
the  summer  and  the  early  part  of  the  season,  turnips  may 
be  purchased  in  bunches  with  the  tops  on.  Do  not  throw 
away  the  leaves  if  they  are  crisp  and  unwilted.  Pinch  off 
the  stem  next  to  the  leaf  base,  wash  and  cook  in  the  same 
manner  as  spinach. 

Use  a  paring  knife  or  potato  peeler  to  remove  the  skin 
from  the  turnip.  Start  at  the  top  or  stem  end.  Cut  off  a 
thin  slice,  just  enough  to  separate  any  protruding  stems  from 
the  body  of  the  turnip.  Lay  the  blade  on  the  skin,  tilt  it 
just  enough  to  break  the  skin  (or  put  light  pressure  on  the 
handle  of  the  potato  peeler),  bring  the  blade  up  to  the 
thumb,  turning  the  turnip  gradually  with  the  other  hand. 
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Keep  a  thin  layer  of  skin  between  the  thumb  and  the  blade. 
Follow  the  contour  of  the  turnip,  cutting  one  circle  after 
another  rather  than  trying  to  go  from  stem  to  tail.  Each 
time  the  thumb  is  moved  forward,  place  it  on  rough  skin 
instead  of  the  slick  peeled  part,  then  only  skin  will  be  re- 
moved. Continue  in  a  circle,  turning  the  turnip  just  enough 
to  keep  the  knife  or  potato  peeler  on  top  until  the  turnip  is 
upside  down  and  the  tail  is  on  top.  Trim  off  the  tail.  Run 
water  over  the  turnip,  check  for  any  rough  skin  that  might 
have  been  missed;  remove  it.    Place  turnips  in  cold  water. 

Slice  turnips  (See  POTATOES:  PREPARATION  No. 
7 )  or  cut  them  in  chunks  on  the  chopping  board  and  cook 
in  boiling  water  for  20-30  minutes,  or  until  tender.  Older, 
larger  turnips  need  more  time  than  young  tender  ones.  A 
teaspoon  of  sugar  in  the  cooking  water  improves  the  flavor. 
When  tender,  drain  and  mash  or  use  in  any  manner  directed 
in  the  recipe. 

Grated  or  slivered  raw  turnips  make  a  nice  addition  to 
green  salads.  Chunks  added  to  vegetable  soup  or  the  meat 
stews  add  flavor  to  the  dish  as  well  as  improving  the  flavor 
of  the  turnip. 
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PREPARATION  OF  FRUITS 


APPLES: 


Apples  are  one  of  the  most  nutritious,  versatile  fruits 
on  the  market  and  there  are  many  methods  of  preparation. 
Eat  them  raw  as  a  light  dessert  or  a  quick  "pick-me-up;" 
combine  them  with  other  fruits  or  vegetables  in  salads;  cook 
them  with  vegetables,  especially  carrots,  cabbage  or  sweet 
potatoes;  serve  apple  rings,  applesauce  or  fried  apples  as  an 
accompaniment  to  meats  such  as  pork  chops  or  roast;  add 
chopped  raw  apple  to  stuffing  for  fowl;  make  into  jelly  or 
apple  butter;  serve  as  a  dessert,  apple  pie  (the  all- American 
favorite),  baked  apples,  apple  Betty,  apple  pudding.  Grated 
apples  added  to  cake  batter  provides  moisture  and  will  ex- 
tend the  keeping  qualities  of  a  cake. 

As  many  as  200  varieties  of  apples  are  grown  in  the 
United  States.  They  begin  to  ripen  in  early  summer,  some 
mature  in  the  fall,  many  keep  well  through  the  winter  if 
properly  stored.  They  come  in  various  colors:  red  skins, 
green  skins,  yellow  skins;  some  are  spotted,  some  have 
stripes.  Those  that  are  juicy  and  have  a  high  sugar  content 
are  better  for  eating;  others  are  used  for  cooking.  When 
buying  apples,  the  more  expensive  ones  are  probably  the 
"eating"  apples.    If  in  doubt,  ask  the  grocer. 

Choose  apples  that  are  firm  and  without  soft  spots. 
Wrinkling  of  the  skin  indicates  loss  of  moisture  from  evapo- 
ration, soft  spots  indicate  bruises  or  the  beginning  of  rot. 
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However,  if  such  spots  are  removed  and  the  flesh  that  is 
left  has  a  firm  feel  and  a  fresh  apple  smell,  use  it.  Apples 
that  are  half  rotten  should  be  discarded  as  the  flavor  of  the 
rest  may  be  contaminated.  When  in  doubt,  apply  the 
"taste"  test. 

Always  wash  apples  before  eating  or  cooking  to  remove 
dust  or  contamination  from  spray  used  to  control  worms  and 
insects.  Remove  stem  by  twisting  it  out  of  the  apple.  If 
the  apples  are  to  be  cooked  with  the  skins  on  (this  is  desir- 
able in  many  cases),  cut  the  apple  in  halves  from  stem  to 
blossom  end.  Set  the  apple  upright  on  the  chopping  board, 
place  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  blade  in  the  center  of  the 
stem  depression;  press  down  on  the  handle  and  at  the  same 
time  use  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  top  of  the  blade  for 
added  pressure.  Cut  all  the  way  through  to  the  board.  Lay 
the  flat  cut  side  on  the  board,  line  the  knife  blade  up  with 
the  stem  and  blossom  ends  and  cut  through  to  the  board 
The  core  will  be  easier  to  remove  if  the  knife  blade  goes 
through  the  center  each  time  and  not  to  one  side  of  the  core. 

Pick  up  one  section  in  the  hand,  cut  side  up;  locate  the 
hard  core  and  seeds  with  the  fingertips.  Beginning  at  the  top 
of  this  area,  tilt  the  knife  blade  toward  the  center  of  the 
apple;  put  the  thumb  of  the  hand  holding  the  knife  on  top  of 
the  core,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  if  the  apple  is 
quite  large.  Turn  the  handle  away  from  the  body,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  blade  against  the  core  should  pry  it  out.  If 
the  blade  was  not  pressed  in  deep  enough,  all  the  core  may 
not  come  out.    Turn  the  piece  end-for-end  and  repeat  pro- 
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cedure.  Trim  off  any  bit  of  stem  or  blossom  remaining  on 
the  section.  (NOTE:  A  grapefruit  spoon  with  its  serrated 
tip  is  good  for  coring  apples,  too.) 

Because  cut  apples  turn  dark  so  quickly  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  drop  the  cut  pieces  in  water  as  soon  as  the  cores 
have  been  removed  until  ready  to  cook.  If  fresh  apple  is 
being  cut  up  or  chopped  for  a  salad,  these  pieces  should  be 
dropped  into  the  salad  dressing  and  tossed  lightly  to  coat  the 
cut  areas.  Vinegar  or  the  juice  of  citric  acid  fruits  (lemons, 
oranges,  grapefruit)  will  retard  oxidation  and  subsequent 
darkening  of  the  apple. 

Unpeeled  apples  cut  into  quarter  sections  and  cored  may 
be  cooked  in  just  enough  water  to  cover  for  about  ten 
minutes.  Add  a  tablespoon  or  more  of  sugar;  let  the  apples 
cool  in  their  own  liquid  and  serve  as  stewed  apples,  or  they 
may  be  dipped  out  with  a  slotted  spoon,  pressed  through  a 
sieve  to  remove  the  skins  and  served  as  applesauce.  Rub 
the  skins  against  the  wire  screen  with  the  fingertips  to  re- 
move all  of  the  apple  pulp  before  discarding  them.  Add  the 
leftover  liquid  to  the  fruit  juice  pitcher.  Chill  and  drink  as 
is  or  combine  it  with  any  other  fruit  juices. 

Apples  intended  for  frying  should  be  sliced  and  cooked 
with  the  skins  on.  This  helps  to  keep  the  slice  intact  as  well 
as  being  more  nutritious  by  conserving  the  nutrients  to  be 
found  just  beneath  the  skin.  Red  or  green  skins  also  add 
nice  color  contrast  to  the  white  flesh  of  the  apple. 

To  slice  a  cored  section  of  apple:  Hold  it  in  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  cut  side  up,  thumb  on  one  tip,  index  finger  on 
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the  other.  Pick  up  the  knife  in  the  other  hand,  curl  fingers 
around  the  handle,  index  finger  at  the  base  of  the  blade 
where  it  joins  the  handle.  Place  the  thumb  along  side  the 
other  thumb  at  the  tip  of  the  section,  knife  blade  flat  against 
the  cut  portion;  move  the  knife  blade  to  the  top  and  over 
the  edge.  The  fingers  holding  the  apple  section  should  be  a 
little  below  the  surface  (the  distance  should  be  desired  thick- 
ness of  the  slice).  It  will  help  if  the  apple  section  is  tilted 
in  the  hand  so  that  the  skin  side  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
opposite  side;  slices  will  come  off  as  little  wedges,  thick  on 
the  skin  side,  paper  thin  on  the  core  side.  Press  down  on 
the  knife  handle  and  at  the  same  time  push  up  with  the 
thumbs  until  the  knife  blade  can  be  felt  on  the  surface  of 
the  thumb.  Go  through  this  motion  slowly  and  deliberate- 
ly and  there  will  be  little  danger  of  cutting  the  thumb  even 
though  the  knife  is  very  sharp.  Let  the  cutaway  slice  fall 
into  a  container.  Turn  the  apple  section  so  that  the  skin 
side  is  again  a  little  higher  than  the  core  side;  repeat  proce- 
dure until  all  of  the  apple  sections  have  been  sliced. 

Apples  intended  for  pies  should  be  peeled,  cored  and 
dropped  into  water  before  they  are  sliced.  A  paring  knife 
can  be  used  for  peeling  but  a  potato  peeler  is  more  efficient 
and  less  wasteful;  the  skin  pared  away  and  discarded  is 
thinner  than  that  usually  taken  off  with  a  paring  knife. 
Hold  the  apple  in  one  hand,  lay  the  peeler  blade  (fingers 
curled  around  the  handle)  on  the  curved  surface  near  the 
stem  area.  Be  sure  the  blade  swings  free  and  is  not  tilted 
either  way  because  of  a  finger  touching  the  blade.    Move 
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the  thumb  away  from  the  peeler,  plant  it  firmly  on  the  apple 
and  pull  the  peeler  toward  the  thumb,  turning  the  apple 
slowly  with  the  other  hand.  When  the  blade  comes  up  to 
the  thumb,  move  the  thumb  away.  If  it  is  again  placed  on 
slick  skin  and  not  on  the  already  peeled  apple  flesh  (it  is 
easy  enough  to  tell  the  difference),  and  if  the  contour  of  the 
apple  is  followed,  around-and-around,  the  peel  should  come 
off  in  one  long  strip.  If  it  doesn't,  locate  the  unpeeled  por- 
tion with  the  thumb,  place  the  peeler  blade  at  the  beginning 
of  if  and  repeat  procedure. 

Keep  the  apple  sections  in  the  water  until  the  pie  crust 
is  made;  slice  them  directly  into  the  prepared  lower  crust, 
add  sugar  and  spices,  cover  with  the  top  crust.  Work  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  discoloration  of  the  apples. 

For  the  beginning  cook  who  has  so  many  new  things  to 
learn  at  the  same  time,  canned,  pie-sliced  apples  eliminate 
more  than  half  of  the  preparation  time  needed  for  making 
an  apple  pie.  The  sections  of  apple  are  partially  cooked 
and  can  be  sliced  into  halves  or  put  into  the  pie  crust  as  they 
come  from  the  can.  There  is  no  danger  of  discoloration 
and  the  kind  of  apple  that  was  chosen  is  just  right  for  pie- 
making,  and  will  be  thoroughly  cooked  by  the  time  the  crust 
is  done.  An  even  easier  way  is  to  buy  Apple  Pie  Filling 
which  already  has  the  sugar  and  spices  added  to  the  mixture. 
The  cook  can  then  concentrate  on  the  preparation  of  the 
crust. 

If  fresh  grated  apple  is  called  for  in  cake  or  cookie 
recipes,  peel  the  apples  first,  section  and  core  them,  drop  into 
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water  to  which  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  has  been  added  then 
grate  all  of  them,  working  as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent 
discoloration.  Use  the  medium-size  holes  of  the  grater, 
sharp  edge  up;  hold  apple  section  in  palm  of  hand,  push  it 
over  grater. 

APRICOTS: 

The  golden  yellow  apricot,  related  to  the  peach  but  usu- 
ally much  smaller,  has  only  one  large  seed  in  the  center,  and 
a  very  thin  skin  which  is  often  left  on  when  cooked.  Apri- 
cots have  far  less  sugar  than  apples  and  three  times  as  much 
Vitamin  A.  They  bruise  easily  and  spoil  quickly.  The 
most  tasty  ones  are  those  that  have  ripened  on  the  tree,  but 
because  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  fully  ripe  fruit,  they 
are  immature  when  picked.  If  they  are  very  firm  or  hard 
when  purchased,  they  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  at  room 
temperature  until  the  flesh  will  give  a  little  when  light  finger 
pressure  is  applied.  Then  they  should  be  covered  and  stored 
in  the  refrigerator. 

Wash  and  remove  the  seed  by  cutting  through  the  flesh 
with  a  paring  knife  until  it  touches  the  seed.  Hold  the  apri- 
cot in  one  hand,  press  the  tip  of  the  blade  into  the  seed  at  the 
stem  end,  follow  the  contour  of  the  seed  to  the  blossom  end, 
turning  the  apricot  a  little  as  the  knife  blade  moves  along. 
The  thumb  planted  firmly  on  the  blossom  end  furnishes 
added  pressure  as  well  as  control  to  keep  the  knife  blade 
from  slipping.    Turn  the  apricot  to  the  opposite  side  and 
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cut  skin  and  flesh  down  to  the  seed.    Pull  the  sections  apart 
and  pick  out  the  seed  with  the  fingers. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  skin,  place  the  apricots 
in  a  colander  or  strainer  before  cutting  out  the  seed;  im- 
merse them  in  boiling  water  for  about  15  seconds  (count 
to  15)  to  loosen  the  skin,  then  into  cold  water  to  keep  the 
fruit  firm.  The  skins  should  slip  off  easily.  Remove  the 
seed,  drop  the  peeled  halves  in  saltwater  (a  tablespoonful 
to  a  pan  of  water)  to  prevent  discoloration  until  all  skins 
have  been  removed  and  the  fruit  is  ready  to  be  combined 
with  other  ingredients  according  to  recipe  directions. 

AVOCADOS: 

Unlike  other  fruits,  the  avocado  has  a  high  fat  content. 
One  half  medium  avocado  will  produce  more  calories  than 
five  slices  of  crisp,  drained  bacon,  or  a  3Vi -ounce  serving 
of  veal. 

To  test  an  avocado  for  ripeness,  hold  it  in  the  hand  and 
press  gently;  if  it  yields,  it  is  ripe;  if  it  is  resistant  to  the 
touch,  choose  another  or  set  aside  until  the  flesh  becomes 
softer.  Avocados  bruise  easily  and  this  can  mar  the  taste 
and  appearance.  Avoid  buying  the  ones  that  have  cracked 
or  broken  skins,  or  very  soft,  sunken  spots  on  the  surface 
that  denote  deterioration.  Hard  avocados  should  be  allowed 
to  ripen  at  room  temperature  until  they  meet  the  test  for 
ripeness. 

To  peel,  cut  a  lengthwise  or  crosswise  circle  around  the 
center  of  the  avocado.    Hold  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
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press  the  knife  blade  through  the  flesh  down  to  the  seed, 
turning  the  avocado  in  the  hand  until  the  knife  blade  comes 
back  to  the  starting  point.  Twist  the  handle  of  the  knife  to 
pry  the  halves  apart.  Remove  the  large  seed  with  the  fin- 
gers. Often  the  seed  will  not  come  out  without  prying, 
which  damages  the  avocado  meat.  A  sharp  smack  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  paring  knife  across  the  seed  buries  the  blade 
in  the  seed.  Give  a  slight  twisting  motion  to  the  knife 
handle  and  the  seed  will  break  free,  staying  stuck  to  the 
knife  blade.  {NOTE:  To  prevent  the  blade  from  deflect- 
ing and  striking  the  fingers  or  the  hand,  hold  the  handle  of 
the  knife  with  the  thumb  on  top  instead  of  the  index  finger, 
fingers  curled  around  the  handle,  third  joint  of  the  little 
finger  touching  fleshy  part  of  upturned  hand  where  it  joins 
the  wrist.  Hold  the  avocado  half  with  the  seed  protruding 
in  the  palm;  lay  sharp  edge  of  knife  blade  on  seed;  raise  it 
up,  bring  it  down  slowly  to  see  if  it  really  touches  the  seed; 
do  it  more  quickly  the  second  time  and  the  knife  blade 
should  penetrate  the  outer  crust  of  the  seed.  The  knuckles 
below  the  knife  handle  will  act  as  a  stop  to  prevent  the  blade 
from  slipping  to  one  side.) 

Peel  off  the  tough  skin  from  the  avocado  halves  with 
the  fingers;  it  will  separate  easily  into  strips.  There  will  be 
little  or  no  waste. 

Like  apples,  apricots,  bananas,  peaches  and  pears,  the 
avocado  meat  will  turn  dark  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
To  prevent  this,  do  not  peel  until  almost  read  to  serve,  or 
prepare  ahead  of  time,  drop  the  slices  or  small  pieces  into 
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the  dressing  to  be  used  on  the  salad.  They  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  pineapple  juice  to  retard  discoloration  or  if  the 
seed  is  placed  on  top  of  the  prepared  slices,  this  will  also 
retard  the  darkening  process. 

BANANAS: 

Fully  ripe  bananas  have  an  all  yellow  skin  which  is  just 
beginning  to  be  flecked  with  brown  spots.  This  is  the  most 
desirable  stage  for  eating  raw,  for  addition  to  salads  or  des- 
serts or  for  mashing  into  a  pulp  for  banana  bread,  cakes, 
etc.  From  this  point  on,  the  banana  deteriorates  rapidly 
and  any  very  soft  or  rotten  spots  should  be  cut  out  and  dis- 
carded. The  skin  yields  to  light  pressure  but  does  not  feel 
soft  or  mushy.  A  very  solid  firm  body  indicates  an  unripe 
banana  and  these  should  be  allowed  to  stand  at  room  tem- 
perature until  they  have  ripened.  Never  keep  bananas  in 
the  refrigerator. 

Peel  bananas  by  clipping  off  the  tip  with  a  knife  or 
break  the  skin  with  the  point  of  the  knife  or  fingernail. 
Remove  the  peel,  a  strip  at  a  time  and  any  loose  strings. 

Add  bananas  to  salads  shortly  before  serving  since  they 
turn  dark  so  quickly  after  exposure  to  the  air.  Or  coat  them 
with  salad  dressing  or  critic  acid  juice  (orange,  lemon, 
grapefruit).  Slices  of  banana  added  to  gelatin  desserts  will 
keep  fresh  looking  for  a  day;  after  that  they  will  begin  to 
darken  even  though  they  are  protected  from  the  air  by  the 
gelatin  mixture. 
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Unripe  bananas  may  be  peeled  and  baked  for  15-18 
minutes  and  served  in  place  of  a  starchy  vegetable.  One 
medium-sized  banana  contains  more  carbohydrates  than  a 
medium-sized  potato  or  a  half  cup  of  cooked  corn. 

Recipes  calling  for  a  cup  of  mashed  banana  pulp  will 
need  three  small  bananas  or  two  large  ones. 

BERRIES:  BLACKBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES, 
BOYSENBERRIES,  GOOSEBERRIES,  LOGANBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES,  STRAWBERRIES 

Berries  are  very  fragile;  they  spoil  quickly  and  should 
be  used  within  a  day  after  picking  or  being  purchased  in  the 
market.  Refrigerate  without  washing  or  stemming  until 
ready  to  use.  Moisture  will  cause  berries  to  mold;  removal 
of  stems  may  bruise  the  fruit  and  cause  more  rapid  deteri- 
oration. 

Spread  the  berries  out  on  a  tray  or  on  the  counter  and 
examine  each  one.  Pinch  off  stems,  if  any,  with  the  thumb 
nail  or  the  point  of  a  paring  knife.  Discard  soft  squishy 
ones  (they  have  begun  to  rot  or  mold)  and  discard  the  hard 
ones  (they  are  either  green  and  sour  or  have  dried  on  the 
vine.)  Put  the  good  berries  in  a  colander  or  strainer,  dip 
them  into  a  kettle  of  cold  water,  swish  gently  up  and  down, 
empty  out  the  water  and  drain  well  over  the  empty  kettle. 
If  the  berries  are  washed  under  running  water,  keep  the  force 
of  the  water  very  gentle  to  prevent  crushing  the  fragile  fruit. 
Prepare  according  to  recipe  directions. 
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Berries  do  not  discolor  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  may 
be  prepared  several  hours  ahead  of  time  and  refrigerated 
until  ready  to  serve.  A  thin  layer  of  sugar  sprinkled  on 
the  prepared  fruit  and  allowed  to  set  for  a  few  hours,  or 
overnight,  improves  the  flavor. 

The  season  for  purchasing  berries  in  the  market  is  very 
short  but  most  varieties  can  be  purchased  in  frozen  form  the 
year  around.  If  deep  freeze  space  is  available  in  the  home, 
freeze  your  own.  Sort  and  wash  the  berries,  let  drain  until 
no  more  water  drips  from  the  bottom  of  the  sieve,  lift  out 
gently,  put  into  a  frozen  food  bag  (plastic)  or  airtight  con- 
tainer, seal  well.  If  the  container  is  rigid,  seal  the  lid  to  the 
container  with  masking  tape.  If  plastic  bags  are  used,  close 
the  bag,  twist  it  around,  fold  over  and  fasten  securely  with 
a  small  rubber  band  or  wire  that  comes  with  the  food  bags. 
A  one-quart  bag  (4  cups)  will  hold  enough  berries  for  a 
9"  pie  or  yield  four  to  six  servings  of  fresh  berries. 

Some  authorities  recommend  the  addition  of  sugar  to 
the  fruits  being  prepared  for  freezing,  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sary. Unsugared  fruits  retain  their  shape  better  and  do  not 
develop  as  much  juice  as  the  sugared  ones.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  open  the  bag,  removed  the  desired  amount  of 
berries,  then  reseal  the  bag  for  use  later. 

There  are  many  canned  pie-filling  mixes  on  the  market 
—  apple,  cherry,  peach  and  blueberry  —  that  are  very  con- 
venient to  use,  readily  available  and  save  much  time  in 
preparation.  They  are  the  next  best  thing  to  pies  made  with 
the  fresh  fruit. 
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CHERRIES: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cherries;  the  sour  or  "pie"  cher- 
ries used  in  cooking,  and  the  sweet  most  often  eaten  raw 
ones  (Bings  or  Royal  Anne  are  the  most  common).  Bings 
are  a  deep  rich  purple,  Royal  Anne  has  a  white  meat.  Both 
have  seeds  that  cling  tightly  and  are  canned  with  the  pits 
left  in.  These  are  used  as  a  light  dessert,  served  in  their  own 
syrup. 

To  prepare  the  red,  sour  cherries  for  pie  or  other  des- 
serts, pull  off  the  stems  ( they  are  usually  left  on  until  ready 
to  use  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  decay  of  the  fruit),  wash  and 
drain  well.  Remove  the  pit  by  pressing  gently  on  the  cherry 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger;  the  seed  should  pop  out  the 
stem  end.  Work  over  a  bowl  to  catch  the  juice  and  add  it 
to  the  pitted  fruit  or  much  of  the  flavor  and  sweetness  will 
be  lost.  Be  sure  to  discard  all  the  pits;  one,  as  hard  at  it  is, 
if  left  in  the  pie  may  be  the  cause  of  a  chipped  tooth. 

The  meat  of  the  cherry  should  be  firm  but  not  hard. 
Discard  those  that  are  soft  and  mushy  or  dry  and  hard. 
Cherries  picked  from  unsprayed  trees  may  have  worms.  If 
in  doubt,  cover  the  unpitted  cherries  with  water;  those  that 
have  worms  will  float  and  are  easily  identified. 

Pitted  cherries  may  be  covered  and  stored  in  the  refrig- 
erator for  short  lengths  of  time  only  (perhaps  overnight)  or 
the  fruit  will  darken  and  discolor.  Sugar,  the  amount  called 
for  in  the  recipe,  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  pitted  fruit  and 
this  will  retard  discoloration  for  about  24  hours. 
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Pies  made  with  canned,  red  sour  cherries  will  taste  more 
like  the  fresh  fruit  if  a  few  drops  of  almond  extract  are  added 
to  the  pie  mixture  and  one  eyedropper  full  of  red  vegetable 
coloring  will  restore  color  lost  during  canning. 


CRANBERRIES: 

These  small  bright  red  solid  berries  grow  best  in  low 
lying  damp  shady  bogs  and  are  to  be  found  fresh  in  the 
market  during  the  Thanksgiving-Christmas  season.  The 
tart  flavor  of  the  cranberry  goes  well  with  fowl  —  turkey, 
chicken,  duck.  They  decay  rapidly  at  room  temperature  and 
should  be  kept  unwashed  in  the  refrigerator  until  ready  to 
be  used. 

Spread  the  berries  on  a  tray  or  platter  and  pick  them 
over,  one  by  one,  pulling  off  any  tiny  stems  and  discarding 
all  those  that  feel  soft.    Wash  and  drain  well. 

Raw  cranberries  may  be  ground  or  finely  chopped  (use 
the  blender  if  one  is  available),  and  used  in  salads,  especial- 
ly the  molded  ones,  or  combine  them  with  ground  oranges 
for  an  excellent  relish. 

To  make  cranberry  sauce,  boil  together  2  cups  sugar  and 
2  cups  water  for  five  minutes;  add  4  cups  (1  lb.)  firm  clean 
cranberries.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  a  boil,  cover  the  pan, 
lower  the  heat.  The  skins  will  burst  as  the  berires  cook 
and  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  popping  berries  has  ceased,  re- 
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move  them  from  the  fire  and  let  them  cool  in  the  pan.  They 
will  thicken  slightly  as  they  cool.  If  jelly  instead  of  sauce 
with  whole  berries  in  it  is  desired,  cook  for  five  minutes 
longer  after  the  berries  have  ceased  to  pop.  Cool  and  press 
the  berries  through  a  strainer  using  the  back  of  a  spoon 
or  the  fingertips  to  push  all  of  the  pulp  through,  leaving  only 
the  skins  in  the  sieve. 

Store  in  sterilized  jars  or  jelly  glasses  until  needed. 
When  filling  the  glasses,  use  a  fruit  funnel  over  the  mouth 
of  the  glass  to  increase  its  size  and  prevent  drips  on  the  out- 
side. Dip  up  the  sauce  with  a  small,  long-handled  measur- 
ing cup.  Fill  the  glass  until  the  sauce  comes  up  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  funnel.  Lift  the  funnel  above  the  glass,  let 
it  drip  for  a  couple  of  seconds,  then  set  in  the  next  glass 
to  be  filled. 

Cover  glasses  with  lid  or  wax  paper  and  let  stand  until 
completely  cold.  Set  glasses  in  a  pan  and  refrigerate  over- 
night if  they  are  to  be  used  the  next  day.  The  sauce  may  be 
spooned  into  the  serving  dish  but,  if  one  wishes  to  serve  the 
jelly  in  slices,  loosen  sides  with  a  knife.  Slip  the  blade 
down  the  side  of  the  glass  (the  no-shoulder  jelly  glasses  must 
be  used);  hold  the  flat  side  of  the  knife  blade  against  the 
glass  and  turn  the  container  all  the  way  around.  Turn  a 
plate  upside  down  on  the  glass;  turn  the  glass  upside  down 
holding  it  firmly  to  the  plate.  The  jelly  should  slide  right 
out.  Lay  the  cylinder  on  its  side  and  cut  into  slices  for 
serving. 
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DATES: 

Dates  may  be  purchased  in  the  pitted  or  unpitted  form, 
packaged  or  in  the  bulk  by  the  pound. 

High  in  calories  produced  by  the  74%  carbohydrate 
content,  about  65%  of  which  is  natural  sugar,  dates  are 
also  a  fair  source  of  Vitamin  A  and  Thiamin  (Vitamin  B). 

If  a  recipe  calls  for  dates,  it  means  pitted  dates  and  the 
unpitted  ones  should  have  the  seeds  removed  before  they  are 
measured.  To  remove  the  pit,  hold  the  date  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  place  the  sharp  edge  of  the  paring 
knife  blade  in  a  lengthwise  position  on  the  date  and  press 
it  through  the  flesh  until  it  touches  the  seed.  This  soft 
flesh  can  also  be  split  with  the  thumbnail.  Spread  the  date 
open  and  remove  the  seed  with  the  fingers. 

When  chopped  dates  are  preferred,  cut  them  into  pieces 
on  the  chopping  board  or  use  the  kitchen  shears  to  cut  them 
into  small  pieces.  As  the  knife  blade  or  the  scissors  become 
sticky,  dip  them  in  cold  water  to  prevent  that  buildup  on  the 
blade.  To  prevent  the  date  pieces  from  becoming  a  sticky 
mass  and  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  cake  or  other  batter  mix- 
tures, save  out  a  fourth  cup  of  the  measured  flour,  sprinkle 
it  over  the  cut  dates  and  toss  lightly,  then  stir  them  into  the 
batter  just  before  it  is  poured  into  the  baking  pan. 

FIGS: 

Fresh  figs  are  sometimes  found  in  the  markets  when  in 
season  and  may  be  either  greenish-yellow  or  a  very  dark, 
almost  black-purple.    The  flesh  should  be  firm  with  no  soft 
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mushy  spots.  Figs  spoil  quickly.  First  a  sour  odor  can  be 
detected,  after  which  rapid  fermentation  sets  in  and  mold 
forms  on  the  skin.  Figs  should  not  be  washed  or  stemmed 
until  they  are  to  be  used.  Then  wash  gently  and  twist  out 
the  stem.  The  fruit  is  full  of  tiny  seeds  but  these  are  not  re- 
moved; neither  is  the  thin  skin.  They  may  be  eaten  raw 
or  cooked. 

Dried  figs  are  always  available  in  the  markets,  may  be 
eaten  as  they  come  from  the  package  or  covered  with  water 
and  simmered  for  about  15-20  minutes  to  plump  up  the  fruit. 
When  cooked  and  served  in  the  juice,  they  make  an  excel- 
lent breakfast  fruit. 

As  with  dates,  or  any  of  the  other  sticky  dried  fruits, 
use  a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  paring  knife  to  chop  up  the  figs. 
Dip  the  blades  in  water  after  a  few  cuts  to  prevent  that  sticky 
mass  buildup.  As  with  dates,  sprinkle  with  flour  if  they 
are  to  be  added  to  batter  mixtures. 

GRAPES: 

Grown  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  there  are  about 
700  varieties  of  grapes.  Colors  range  from  white,  to  green, 
to  red,  to  blue,  to  dark  purple  and  black.  Some  have  seeds; 
some  are  seedless.  Some  are  eaten  with  their  thin  skins  on; 
others  have  thicker  skins  that  slip  off  easily  when  pressed 
between  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Store  grapes  unwashed  in  refrigerator.  Wash  and  drain 
well  when  ready  to  use.  Grapes  bruise  easily  and  spoil 
rapidly.    Deterioration  can  usually  be  detected  by  soften- 
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ing  around  the  stem  area.  If  the  rest  of  the  grape  is  firm, 
cut  out  this  soft  spot  and  discard  it.  If  the  grape  flesh  is 
soft,  discard  the  whole  thing.  Table  grapes  used  in  fresh 
fruit  cup  and  salads  may  be  the  small  white  seedless  ones 
which  can  be  used  whole  or  sliced  in  halves.  Large  firm 
meaty  ones  that  have  large  seeds  should  be  cut  in  halves, 
the  seeds  dug  out  with  the  tip  of  a  paring  knife  and,  if  the 
pieces  are  quite  large,  they  can  be  snipped  into  pieces.  Since 
grapes  do  not  discolor  when  exposed  to  the  air,  they  can  be 
prepared  and  refrigerated  for  several  hours  before  they  are 
needed. 

Concord  grapes,  one  variety  which  is  very  popular  for 
making  jelly,  jams  and  conserves,  have  very  dark,  tough 
skins  that  slip  easily  when  squeezed.  To  prepare  them  for 
jelly  and  jams,  wash  and  cook  in  a  small  amount  of  water 
(carefully  follow  the  recipe) .  If  clear  jelly  is  desired,  strain 
the  grapes  through  a  strainer  lined  with  a  clean  white  cloth 
until  juice  quits  dripping  into  the  kettle  below.  Leave  over- 
night if  necessary.  Use  a  cloth  that  can  be  discarded  later, 
since  the  stain  from  grape  juice  is  very  difficult  to  remove. 
Do  not  throw  away  the  pulp  and  skin  residue  until  all  that 
can  be  saved  is  pressed  through  the  wire  strainer  (cloth  re- 
moved) leaving  only  the  skin  and  seeds.  Use  this  pulp  to 
make  jam.  If  not  combined  with  apple  or  other  pectin 
carrying  fruit,  grapes  will  not  "jell"  and  must  be  made  with 
commercially  extracted  pectin  which  can  be  found  in  the 
canning  section  of  all  markets.  Explicit  directions  are  given 
with  each  package;  follow  them  to  the  letter. 
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GRAPEFRUIT: 

One  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  citrus  fruits,  grapefruit 
ranks  next  to  oranges  in  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  content. 
Marketed  the  year  around,  they  fall  roughly  into  two 
classes,  those  with  white  meat,  those  with  pink  or  red  meat. 
The  pink  and  red  ones  have  pink  spots  on  the  yellow  skins. 
These  are  usually  sweeter  than  those  with  white  meat;  usu- 
ally cost  more  too.  Choose  fresh  fruit,  free  from  soft  spots 
which  indicate  bruises  or  the  beginning  of  decay.  A  rotten 
spot  can  contaminate  the  flavor  of  the  rest  of  the  grapefruit. 

One  half  grapefruit,  cut  crosswise,  is  considered  to  be 
a  serving.  If  there  are  any  seeds,  they  will  be  clustered 
around  the  center  pith  and  they  should  be  dug  out  with  the 
tip  of  a  paring  knife.  Membranes  running  out  from  the  cen- 
ter, like  spokes  in  a  wheel,  separate  the  meat  into  a  dozen 
sections.  These  can  be  dug  out  at  the  table  with  a  spoon. 
It  will  be  easier  if  the  center  pith  has  been  removed  before 
the  fruit  has  been  brought  to  the  table.  Remove  it  with  the 
sharp  point  of  a  paring  knife.  Place  the  index  finger  on  the 
hard  core,  point  the  tip  of  the  knife  toward  the  bottom,  fol- 
low the  contour  of  the  core  (the  outside  boundary  of  the 
finger  tip) ;  move  the  blade  up  and  down  in  a  "sawing"  mo- 
tion, turning  the  grapefruit  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  core  is 
loosened.  Twist  and  pull  it  out  with  the  fingers.  Or  use 
the  kitchen  shears  to  clip  the  spoke-like  pieces  of  membrane 
free  from  the  pith.  Stand  the  shears  in  a  vertical  position, 
point  of  the  blades  at  the  finger  tip  on  top  of  the  core;  start- 
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ing  at  the  surface,  clip  close  to  the  finger;  take  small  bites, 
go  all  the  way  to  the  bottom.  Turn  the  grapefruit,  repeat 
until  the  circle  is  completed.  Twist  out  the  core.  If  the 
grapefruit  is  one  of  the  seedless  variety,  there  may  be  very 
little  pith  found  in  the  center  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  try  to  cut  it  out. 

The  membrane  may  be  cut  loose  from  the  rind  by  run- 
ning a  sharp  pointed  knife  between  the  rind  and  the  meat. 
Lay  the  flat  side  of  the  blade,  tip  pointing  toward  the  plate, 
against  the  inside  layer  of  the  rind;  work  it  up  and  down 
with  a  "sawing"  motion,  turning  the  grapefruit  with  the 
other  hand  until  the  knife  has  come  back  to  the  point  of 
beginning.  Keep  the  blade  as  close  to  the  rind  as  possible 
so  that  the  meat  sections  will  come  out  intact,  leaving  only 
a  minimum  amount  of  juice  in  the  cup.  A  segmenting  knife 
with  a  serrated  edge  and  a  curved  blade  shaped  to  fit  the 
rounded  portion  of  the  shell  is  on  the  market  —  called  a 
grapefruit  knife  —  and  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  straight 
blade  of  a  paring  knife  for  cutting  the  membrane  loose  from 
the  rind,  because  it  loosens  the  bottom  of  the  meat  sections 
as  well  as  the  sides. 

When  grapefruit  sections  are  needed  for  fruit  cup  or  for 
salads,  do  not  cut  the  fruit  in  halves.  Cut  a  slice  off  each 
end  of  the  fruit,  peel  all  the  skin  and  as  much  of  the  mem- 
brane as  possible  from  the  fruit  with  the  fingers  (like  peeling 
an  orange) .  Put  the  thumbs  on  the  stem  end,  fingers  on  the 
blossom  end,  and  pull  the  fruit  apart.  Hold  one  section 
in  the  hand,  slip  the  point  of  the  paring  knife  under  the 
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membrane  covering  the  top  section;  start  at  the  center  where 
the  pith  and  seeds  are  found.  This  tough  skin-like  mem- 
brane separates  and  encloses  each  juicy  section  of  grape- 
fruit meat.  If  the  grapefruit  is  held  so  that  the  rind  side  is 
furthest  from  the  body,  the  seed  or  pith  side  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  near  the  wrist,  the  knife  blade  flat  on  the  fruit, 
sharp  edge  toward  the  body,  the  knife  will  be  in  a  position 
to  split  this  tough  cover  without  breaking  up  the  fruit  sec- 
tions. After  the  skin  is  broken  with  the  tip  of  the  knife,  slip 
the  blade  under  the  skin  as  far  as  it  will  go,  pull  it  toward 
the  body  and  split  the  skin  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Lay 
this  thin  film  covering  back  exposing  the  meaty  section. 
With  the  fingers,  begin  at  the  seed  side,  lift  up  this  meaty 
section  from  the  membrane  underneath  it,  pull  it  back  and 
away  from  the  skin  until  it  separates  from  the  membrane  at 
the  outer  edge.  Keep  the  section  in  one  piece  if  possible, 
applying  very  light  pressure  with  the  fingertips  to  keep  from 
squeezing  it  and  releasing  the  juice.  Discard  seeds  as  they 
are  exposed.    Work  over  a  bowl  to  catch  the  juice. 

Split  the  membrane  covering  the  next  section,  lay  it 
back,  lift  out  the  fruit;  continue  until  all  sections  have  been 
separated  from  the  membrane.  Squeeze  the  membrane  pieces 
to  extract  the  juice  before  they  are  discarded. 

Citric  acid  fruits  —  grapefruit,  oranges,  lemons,  limes 
—  do  not  darken  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  may  be  pre- 
pared a  day  ahead  of  time  and  chilled  until  needed,  if  they 
are  well  covered  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Grapefruit  sections  in  cans  are  more  bland  than  the 
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fresh  fruit,  but  a  real  convenience,  available  when  needed, 
no  waste,  and  no  time  spent  in  preparation.  Keep  a  can  or 
two  on  the  shelf  for  an  emergency. 

LEMONS: 

Lemons,  the  sour  citrus  fruit,  unlike  oranges,  grapefruit, 
or  tangerines,  have  a  definite  tip  on  the  blossom  end  and 
are  not  as  spherical  in  shape. 

A  good  source  of  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C) ,  lemon  juice 
is  unmatched  as  an  appetizer  to  enhance  the  flavor  of  bev- 
erages and  many  other  foods.  It  provides  the  "tang"  in 
salad  dressing,  meat  or  dessert  sauces;  it  helps  to  tenderize 
steaks  when  used  in  the  marinade.  Sprinkle  it  over  vege- 
tables, especially  the  green  ones  —  asparagus,  Brussels 
sprouts,  broccoli.  Serve  lemon  desserts:  cake,  pie,  pud- 
ding, ice  cream  or  sherbet;  add  it  to  homemade  jelly  or  jam; 
substitute  1  cup  of  milk  plus  XA  cup  lemon  juice  in  recipes 
calling  for  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  when  none  is  available; 
rub  the  fingers  with  a  cut  lemon  to  eliminate  garlic  or  onion 
odor;  sweeten  foul  smelling  garbage  disposal  units  by  run- 
ning lemon  rinds  through  them.  The  versatility  of  the  fruit 
is  endless. 

Keep  lemons  stored  in  the  refrigerator;  wash  them  just 
before  using.  Cut  lemons  keep  well  if  wrapped  in  wax 
paper  or  foil.  Soft,  decayed,  moldy  spots  can  be  easily  iden- 
tified by  the  unpleasant  smell.  If  the  spot  is  small,  cut  the 
lemon  in  halves,  discard  the  one  with  the  spot.  If  the  other 
half  does  not  have  that  fresh  lemon  smell,  throw  it  away 
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also.  Sometimes  rot  begins  in  the  center  and  there  are  no 
bad  spots  on  the  outside.    If  in  doubt,  apply  the  "smell"  test. 

Heavy  lemons  with  a  thin,  smooth  slick  rind  usually 
produce  more  juice  than  those  that  have  a  thick  rough  rind 
and  are  comparatively  lighter  in  weight.  Long  storage  in 
the  refrigerator  may  cause  dehydration  and  produce  a  hard 
shell.  This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  spoilage  although 
inside  rot  may  have  set  in.  Drop  these  lemons  in  boiling 
water  for  5  minutes,  cut  crosswise  and  apply  the  "smell" 
test.    If  rot  is  present,  it  is  easily  detected. 

When  a  recipe  calls  for  grated  rind  as  well  as  juice, 
grate  the  rind  before  the  lemon  is  cut  apart.  The  uncut 
lemon  is  much  easier  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  it  does  not 
flatten  out  when  pressure  is  applied  during  the  grating  proc- 
ess. Since  the  oil  in  the  thin  outer  yellow  skin  carries  the 
flavor  and  the  white  membrane  just  under  the  skin  is  bitter, 
avoid  continued  grating  in  one  spot.  Choose  the  small  holes 
in  the  grater;  avoid  the  ones  with  the  upright,  sharp  points 
since  so  much  of  the  rind  collects  around  these  prongs  and 
is  very  difficult  to  dislodge.  Danger  of  grating  the  fingers 
as  well  as  the  lemon  is  also  increased.  Turn  the  lemon 
slightly,  very  slightly,  after  each  pass  over  the  grater;  grate 
the  entire  surface  of  the  lemon.  Check  for  ungrated  spots 
with  the  thumb  or  finger.  Rind  has  a  slicker  feel  than  the 
inside  white  membrane.  Catch  the  grated  rind  in  a  saucer, 
plate  or  on  a  piece  of  wax  paper. 

Several  kinds  of  lemon  squeezers  may  be  purchased  in 
the  household  sections  of  supermarkets,  department  or  hard- 
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ware  stores.  Some  catch  and  hold  the  juice,  others  have 
slots  in  the  bottom  for  easy  drainage  of  juice  and  strain  out 
the  seeds  at  the  same  time.  This  style  usually  fits  over  a 
cup  or  it  comes  with  a  larger,  pitcher-like  container  of  its 
own.  Be  sure  you  know  which  kind  you  have  or  all  of  the 
juice  may  be  lost  on  the  counter. 

Cut  the  lemon  in  halves  crosswise  (this  is  very  important 
for  the  easy  removal  of  juice  from  the  shell).  Place  the 
center  of  the  cut  half  on  the  point  of  the  squeezer,  one  hand 
on  top  and  the  fingers  cupped  over  and  around  the  shell. 
Twist  and  press  until  the  shell  fits  down  snugly  over  the 
squeezer.  If  the  squeezer  retains  the  juice  in  the  lower  rim, 
pour  it  into  a  cup  before  the  second  half  is  squeezed  to  pre- 
vent overflow  when  several  lemons  are  to  be  squeezed.  If 
the  juice  is  being  collected  in  a  cup  or  small  pitcher,  check 
with  the  fingertips  for  any  seeds  that  may  not  have  been 
strained  out. 

If  only  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  juice  is  needed,  hold 
the  measuring  spoon  between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
over  the  food  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Pour  the  juice 
slowly  into  the  spoon,  guiding  the  lip  of  the  squeezer  (or 
pitcher)  to  the  center  of  the  spoon  with  the  forefinger. 
When  juice  can  be  felt  on  the  fingers,  the  spoon  is  full.  If  it 
overflows,  the  excess  is  not  lost  and  the  additional  drops  of 
juice  do  not  distort  the  flavor  of  the  dish. 

To  squeeze  lemons  without  a  lemon  squeezer;  roll  the 
lemon  on  the  counter  until  it  feels  soft  and  pliable;  cut 
crosswise,  squeeze  sides  together,  let  juice  run  into  a  cup 
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or  small  pitcher;  remove  seeds  with  the  fingertips.  Or,  wrap 
half  lemon  in  the  corner  of  a  thin,  clean  tea  towel;  twist  the 
cloth  tightly  around  the  lemon  half  and  squeeze;  the  juice 
runs  out,  the  seeds  and  pulp  stay  in  the  towel. 

Add  fresh  lemon  juice  to  prepared  lemon  pie  or  pud- 
dings after  they  have  been  cooked  to  obtain  that  fresh  lemon 
flavor.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  to  the  liquid 
with  which  molded  salads  are  made,  especially  those  in 
which  vegetables  are  grated  or  chopped.  Add  a  slice  of 
lemon  to  the  glass  in  which  ice  tea  is  being  served.  Place 
a  wedge  of  lemon  on  the  plate  when  fish  or  sea  food  is  being 
served.  It  not  only  is  an  attractive  garnish,  but  the  fresh 
juice  squeezed  over  the  fish  improves  the  flavor.  Place  a 
slice  of  lemon  in  prunes  either  before  or  after  they  have  been 
cooked  to  add  a  bit  of  tartness  to  an  otherwise  bland  tasting 
fruit.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  Vi  lemon  over  the  apples  in  a 
pie  before  the  top  crust  is  put  on.  Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice  over  green  vegetables  (asparagus,  broccoli, 
spinach,  etc.)  at  serving  time. 

Dehydrated  grated  lemon  peel  can  sometimes  be  found  in 
the  spice  sections  of  markets  and  provides  a  quick,  easy  way 
of  adding  lemon  flavor  to  dishes  but,  if  kept  too  long  on  the 
shelf,  it  may  develop  a  sour,  mold-like  taste.  Apply  the 
"smell"  test  if  in  doubt. 

MELONS: 

Watermelon,  cantaloupe  (or  muskmelon),  honey  dew, 
Persian  or  casaba  are  some  of  the  better  known  of  the  many 
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varieties  of  melons  grown  in  this  country. 

The  determination  of  fully  ripe  melons  in  the  market  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Choose  those  that  have  a  firm  rind  with- 
out soft  spots.  This  applies  especially  to  cantaloupe  or 
other  soft  rind  melons,  and  the  stem  or  blossom  end  yields 
to  gentle  pressure  of  the  finger  tip.  The  odor  of  fully  ripe 
melons  is  stronger  than  from  those  less  mature.  Sniff  the 
blossom  end;  if  it  smells  muddy,  like  damp  earth,  do  not  buy 
it;  it  should  smell  like  you  want  the  cut  fruit  to  smell.  In 
the  beginning,  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  ask  the  grocer 
to  choose  a  ripe  one  for  you,  then  examine  it  carefully  both 
before  and  after  it  has  been  cut. 

Melons  may  be  cut  and  served  in  the  shell  or  the  rind 
may  be  removed  and  the  meat  cut  into  cubes  or  balls,  then 
combined  with  other  fruits  in  salads  or  fruit  cup.  To  serve 
small  melons  in  the  shell  (such  as  cantaloupe),  cut  them 
crosswise.  Place  the  long-bladed  knife  halfway  between  the 
stem  and  blossom  ends — it  will  be  the  highest  part  of  the 
curve — and  press  down  on  the  blade  until  it  goes  all  the 
way  through  the  melon  to  the  cutting  board.  Add  pressure 
to  the  knife  by  pressing  down  on  the  end  of  the  blade  with 
the  free  hand  while  the  other  hand  pushes  down  on  the  knife 
handle.  Scrape  out  the  seeds  with  a  spoon,  being  careful 
not  to  dig  into  the  soft  flesh.  Serve  each  half  well-chilled, 
cut  side  up. 

If  the  melons  are  cut  into  halves  and  seeds  removed  be- 
fore meal  time,  store  in  the  refrigerator,  cut  side  down  on 
a  small  plate  until  serving  time.    Or  cover  cut  side  with  wax 
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paper  or  plastic  film,  remove  just  before  serving.  Cut 
melons  do  not  oxidize  and  turn  dark  when  exposed  to  the 
air  as  apples,  peaches  and  pears  do,  but  the  cut  surface  does 
take  on  a  dry  unappetizing  look  if  exposed  to  the  air  for 
several  hours.  If  left  overnight  or  longer,  the  cut  surface 
begins  to  turn  slick — the  first  stage  of  deterioration — and 
should  be  removed  by  cutting  and  discarding  a  very  thin 
layer  (slice)  from  the  exposed  area. 

Larger  melons,  such  as  honeydews  or  Persians,  are  more 
often  served  in  wedges.  Cut  these  melons  from  stem  to 
blossom  end,  remove  seeds,  lay  flat  side  on  chopping  board, 
cut  into  halves  (or  thirds)  lengthwise.  Serve  with  salt,  a 
slice  of  lemon  or  a  scoop  of  ice  cream  placed  in  the  depres- 
sion. 

Melons  to  be  served  in  a  fruit  cup  or  salad  need  to  have 
the  rind  removed  before  cutting  the  larger  pieces  into  cubes. 
Cut  the  melon  into  crosswise  slices  about  1-1  Vi  inches  thick. 
Scrape  out  the  seeds:  cut  the  circle  into  half  circles.  Hold 
the  half  section  in  one  hand,  rind  side  up,  paring  knife  in 
the  other  hand.  Lay  the  knife  blade  flat  on  the  rind  and 
at  a  right  angle  to  it.  Move  blade  backward  until  it  comes 
to  the  end  of  the  rind.  Test  the  flesh  just  under  the  rind  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  blade  and  find  the  dividing  line 
between  firm  flesh  and  that  which  is  soft  enough  to  guide  the 
blade  through  it  with  gentle  pressure.  Cantaloupe  type 
melons  have  skins  that  are  thin  and  rough;  the  meat  is  good 
all  the  way  down  to  the  skin.  Honeydews  have  skins  that 
are  thin  and  slick;  meat  is  firm  enough  to  peel  the  slices  with 
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a  potato  peeler  if  the  slices  are  to  be  cut  into  cubes  or 
chunks.  Watermelons  have  a  thin  tough  skin,  then  a  thick 
very  firm  layer  of  white  meat  next  to  the  skin  that  is  about 
the  thickness  of  the  edible  flesh.  Test  with  the  knife  blade  to 
find  the  dividing  line;  the  meat  is  soft  and  easily  cut. 

Watermelon  seeds  are  distributed  throughout  the  flesh 
and  cannot  be  removed  before  serving.  Ripe  watermelons 
are  very  juicy  and  some  seeds  will  be  dislodged  as  the  melon 
is  being  cut.  A  thick  layer  of  newspapers  on  top  of  the  chop- 
ping board  will  catch  juice  and  drop-out  seeds  and  save 
much  cleanup  time  and  effort. 

To  cut  the  melon  into  serving  size  pieces,  choose  a  long- 
bladed  butcher  or  carving  knife,  one  whose  blade  is  longer 
than  the  melon  is  thick.  Begin  at  one  end,  cut  off  a  slice 
about  3  inches  thick  and  discard.  This  is  mostly  rind  and 
hard  inner  white  meat  that  is  not  to  be  eaten.  Decide  where 
the  cut  is  to  be  made  ( about  the  place  where  the  gently  slop- 
ing side  of  the  melon  drops  off  sharply  at  the  end) .  Set  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  knife  blade  firmly  on  the  rind,  hold  the 
melon  with  the  other  hand — fingers  on  top,  thumb  down  the 
side — to  keep  it  from  rolling  on  the  board,  and  cut  this 
slice  off  with  a  "sawing"  motion.  Place  the  thumb  at  the 
cut  edge,  move  the  fingers  away  from  the  thumb  as  far  as 
they  will  comfortably  go;  lay  the  knife  blade  flat  on  the 
cut  edge,  bring  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  melon,  slide  it  along 
the  rind  until  it  rests  against  the  fingers;  move  the  thumb 
back  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  get  it  away  from  the 
knife  blade,  and  hold  the  melon  to  keep  it  from  rolling;  cut 
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a  second  slice.  Lay  the  slice  flat  on  the  chopping  board  (or 
end  of  newspapers),  cut  it  into  halves.  Each  slice  makes 
two  servings.  Cut  the  desired  amount  of  servings,  store  the 
remainder  in  the  refrigerator,  cut  side  covered  with  plastic 
film  or  the  cut  side  can  be  placed  on  a  plate  large  enough 
to  extend  beyond  the  sides  of  the  melon. 

Since  the  sweetest  part  of  the  flesh  of  watermelon  is  the 
center  or  "heart",  many  serve  watermelon  wedges  instead 
of  round  slices  to  make  sure  that  each  serving  contains  some 
of  the  ripest  part.  Choose  the  longest  blade  knife  in  the 
drawer,  cut  the  melon  in  halves  crosswise.  Turn  the  half 
melon  section;  line  up  the  knife  point  with  the  tip  end  of 
the  melon  and  the  widest  part  of  the  blade  resting  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  curve;  press  down  on  the  handle  and  at 
the  same  time  use  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  top  of  the 
blade  for  added  leverage;  cut  through  to  the  chopping  board. 
Lay  each  section  flat  on  the  board;  cut  it  into  halves. 
Melons  cut  in  this  fashion  will  serve  eight  persons.  If  the 
melon  is  quite  large  and  these  wedges  are  too  long  for  the 
serving  plate,  cut  each  wedge  into  halves  crosswise.  Roll 
up  the  newspapers  on  which  the  melon  was  cut,  keeping 
the  seeds  inside,  and  discard. 

Melons  to  be  served  in  a  fruit  cup  or  salad  need  to  have 
the  rind  and  hard,  inner  meat  next  to  the  rind,  if  any,  re- 
moved before  cutting  into  serving  size  pieces.  Cut  the 
melon  into  crosswise  slices  about  1-1  Vi  inches  thick  (about 
the  width  of  two  fingers) ;  cut  each  slice  in  half.  Hold  the 
half  section  in  one  hand,  rind  side  up,  paring  knife  in  the 
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other  hand.  Lay  the  knife  blade  flat  on  the  rind.  Move 
blade  backward  until  it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  rind.  Test 
the  flesh  just  under  the  rind  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife 
blade  and  find  the  dividing  line  between  firm  flesh  and  that 
which  is  soft  enough  to  give  when  the  blade  is  pushed 
through  it  with  gentle  pressure.  Place  the  thumb  of  the 
hand  holding  the  knife  on  top  of  the  rind  and  move  it  as 
far  away  from  the  blade  as  possible;  bring  the  knife  blade 
up  to  the  thumb  until  the  blade  can  be  felt  just  under  the 
rind.  If  the  flesh  begins  to  resist  the  knife  blade,  tilt  it 
slightly  away  from  the  rind  side.  Move  the  thumb  away, 
bring  the  knife  blade  up  to  it  and  continue  until  the  rind 
drops  away  from  the  flesh.  Discard  rind.  Check  with  fore- 
finger to  make  sure  all  rind  has  been  removed.  Cut  strip  of 
melon  crosswise  into  pieces  of  desired  size. 

Seeds  from  melons  having  a  center  cavity  should  be 
scraped  out  with  a  spoon  before  the  slices  are  peeled.  Many 
seeds  from  watermelon  slices  will  drop  out  as  the  flesh  is 
being  cut  into  cubes,  and  these  also  may  be  discarded. 

A  special  melon  ball  cutter  (a  small  spoon-like  tool, 
the  size  of  a  very  large  marble  cut  in  half)  is  needed  to  make 
fancy  melon  balls.  It  is  placed  upside  down  on  the  melon 
flesh,  pushed  in  with  a  turning,  twisting  motion,  then  turned 
right-side  up,  and  brought  out.  Do  not  cut  melons  into 
slices  if  one  wants  to  make  melon  balls.  Cut  the  melon  into 
halves  lengthwise,  removing  all  seeds  possible;  cut  balls,  one 
after  the  other,  identifying  the  cavity  made  by  the  cut-out 
ball  with  the  forefinger;  lay  the  cutter  upside  down  next  to 
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this  finger.  Repeat  until  as  many  balls  as  needed  have  been 
cut.  Cut  remaining  shell  into  slices;  cut  away  the  rind  and 
cut  the  pieces  into  chunks.  Put  them  in  a  plastic  container 
with  a  tightfitting  lid  (an  ice  cream  carton  is  good)  or  cover 
tightly  with  foil  or  plastic  film  to  keep  out  the  air  and  also 
to  prevent  other  foods  from  picking  up  the  strong  melon 
odor.  Refrigerate  until  needed,  but  no  longer  than  a  day. 

Melon  halves  left  in  the  refrigerator  for  more  than  a  day 
may  develop  a  slick  area  on  the  cut  side.  This  should  be 
removed  by  cutting  a  very  thin  slice  from  the  cut  side;  dis- 
card it. 

The  hard  white  flesh  of  the  watermelon  is  used  for  mak- 
ing watermelon  pickles.    Follow  recipe  carefully. 

OLIVES: 

Purchase  olives,  either  green  or  the  black  ripe  ones,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  Large  fancy 
pitted  stuffed  olives  are  more  expensive  than  small  unpitted 
ones.  Chopped  or  sliced  olives  are  less  expensive  than  the 
whole  ones.  Buy  the  fancy  ones  for  special-occasion  din- 
ners. Green  olives  stuffed  with  red  pimiento  combined  with 
the  large  pitted  black  ones  on  the  relish  tray  make  good 
color  contrast  with  the  orange  of  carrot  sticks,  white  celery 
stalks  and  green  pickles.  Purchase  sliced  or  chopped  olives 
in  the  can  if  the  recipe  calls  for  them  and  save  both  time  and 
money. 

If  only  unpitted  olives  are  on  the  shelf  and  the  cook 
needs  chopped  ones,  simplify  the  process  by  pressing  the 
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knife  blade  lengthwise  through  the  flesh  to  the  pit  on  all  four 
sides,  tipping  the  olive  so  that  the  knife  blade  touches  the 
pit  at  each  end  as  well  as  in  the  middle.  Hold  the  olive  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  place  the  tip  of  the  blade 
against  the  pit,  follow  the  contour  of  the  seed  and  strip  off 
each  section  from  one  end  of  the  seed  to  the  other. 

Unused  olives  should  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator  in  the 
original  brine.  Drain  the  juice  from  the  can  into  a  glass  jar, 
place  excess  olives  in  it — brine  should  completely  cover  all 
olives;  those  exposed  to  the  air  begin  to  shrivel  and  soften. 
Cover  the  jar  with  a  tightfitting  lid.  Plan  to  use  them  with- 
in a  few  days  as  a  mold  will  form  on  the  brine  if  it  is  left 
too  long  in  the  refrigerator.  Presence  of  mold  can  be  de- 
tected by  stirring  brine  surface  with  a  fingertip;  it  feels  like 
light  fuzz.  If  mold  is  present  but  the  olives  are  still  firm, 
get  rid  of  the  mold  by  washing  them  thoroughly  under  run- 
ning water. 

ORANGES  AND  TANGERINES: 

These  two  citrus  fruits  are  rich  in  both  Vitamin  A  and 
Ascorbic  Acid  (Vitamin  C).  Extract  juice  as  needed;  but 
the  longer  it  stands  exposed  to  the  air,  the  greater  the  loss 
of  Vitamin  C.    There  is  also  some  loss  of  flavor. 

Check  and  choose  the  fruit,  grate  the  peel,  squeeze  the 
juice  following  guide  lines  set  down  for  lemons  (page  No. 
184). 

If  sections  are  desired  for  fruit  cup,  salads  or  dessert, 
peel  the  orange  first.    Cut  a  thick  slice  off  the  tip  or  stem 
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end  and  one  off  the  bottom  or  blossom  end.  Peel  back  the 
skin  with  the  fingers,  removing  as  much  of  the  white  mem- 
brane and  strings  attached  to  the  orange  as  possible.  Scrape 
gently  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  paring  knife  blade,  and  if 
more  membrane  can  be  loosened,  strip  it  off  because  this 
inner  white  membrane  is  bitter.  Place  thumbs  in  stem  end 
and  break  the  oranges  into  halves.  Pick  out  stem-like  mem- 
brane in  the  center  with  the  fingers.  Lay  flat  side  on  the 
cutting  board  and  cut  crosswise  slices  using  a  "sawing"  mo- 
tion rather  than  putting  pressure  on  the  knife.  This  will 
prevent  the  loss  of  juice.  Separate  each  slice  into  sections 
with  the  fingers,  discarding  seeds  as  they  appear. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  remove  all  white  membrane 
leaving  only  the  juice  filled  sections,  peel  and  divide  the 
orange  but  do  not  cut  it  into  slices.  Separate  the  mem- 
brane covered  sections  with  the  fingers,  hold  the  section 
in  one  hand,  slip  the  tip  of  the  paring  knife  under  the  mem- 
brane at  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  edge  of  the  wedge,  slit 
the  membrane  all  the  way  to  the  top  and  fold  it  back  expos- 
ing the  meat.  Carefully  separate  it  from  the  layer  of  mem- 
brane underneath  using  as  little  pressure  as  possible  to  keep 
the  sections  intact.  Work  over  a  bowl  to  catch  the  dripping 
juice.  If  fresh  apples,  peaches,  pears  or  bananas  are  being 
combined  with  the  orange  in  a  salad  or  fruit  cup,  prepare 
them  first;  separate  and  take  out  the  juice  filled  sections  of 
the  oranges  over  the  other  fruit,  letting  the  juice  drip  over 
them;  toss  lightly  to  coat  all  pieces  with  the  orange  juice. 
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PEACHES: 

There  are  many  varieties  of  cling  and  freestones,  the 
two  basic  kinds  of  peaches.  The  flesh  of  the  freestone  will 
separate  easily  from  the  seed;  that  of  clings  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  cutting  it  off  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Peaches  are  very  perishable,  they  bruise  easily  and  rot 
quickly.  Fully  ripe  fruit  should  be  consumed,  canned  or 
frozen  as  soon  after  purchase  as  possible.  Fresh  peaches 
provide  three  times  as  much  Vitamin  A  as  a  large  orange, 
about  10%  the  amount  of  Vitamin  C. 

The  flesh  of  the  ripe  peach  is  firm  but  will  yield  to  gentle 
pressure  and  it  gives  off  a  full-bodied  odor.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  fine  fuzz  that  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  clean 
cloth  if  the  peach  is  to  be  eaten  without  peeling. 

The  skins  of  some  varieties  peel  off  easily  by  slipping 
the  blade  of  a  paring  knife  just  under  the  skin;  hold  the  skin 
against  the  knife  and  strip  it  off.  Turn  the  peach  a  little, 
pull  off  another  strip.  The  skin  will  feel  rough,  the  peeled 
peach  is  wet  and  slick.  The  very  firm  ones  can  be  peeled 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  potato  which  see  (p.  No.  138  PO- 
TATOES (2)  ).  Peaches  may  be  scalded  to  loosen  the 
skins.  Plunge  them  into  boiling  water  for  a  few  seconds 
then  into  cold  water.  The  skins  will  be  loose  enough  to  slip 
off.  Put  the  peaches  to  be  peeled  into  a  strainer,  dip  them 
into  the  kettle  of  boiling  water,  count  slowly  to  three,  lift 
out  and  plunge  in  the  cold  water.  Hold  the  peach  in  the 
hand  and  slide  off  the  skins.     {NOTE:   Be  sure  to  check 
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the  water  level  in  the  kettle  before  it  is  put  on  the  stove.) 
Put  the  peaches  in  the  strainer  or  a  wire  basket,  the  basket 
inside  the  kettle;  run  water  over  the  peaches  until  they  are 
covered.  Hook  the  second  joint  of  the  index  finger  over 
the  pan  rim;  if  water  comes  above  the  tip  of  the  fingers,  the 
kettle  is  too  full;  pour  out  part  of  the  water,  check  again. 
Lay  the  hand  on  top  of  the  peaches.  If  all  of  them  are  not 
covered,  take  out  the  ones  that  are  above  the  water  line. 
Remove  basket  of  peaches,  bring  water  to  a  boil;  scald 
peaches,  transfer  basket  from  boiling  water  to  a  kettle  half 
full  of  cold  water.  Carry  it  to  the  sink;  run  more  cold  water 
over  the  peaches  if  they  are  not  covered. 

Seeds  of  the  freestone  varieties  may  be  removed  by 
holding  the  peach  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  pressing  a 
paring  knife  blade  through  the  flesh  down  to  the  pit;  turn 
it  over  and  cut  through  the  flesh  on  the  opposite  side.  Pull 
the  halves  apart  with  the  fingers.  Clings  should  be  cut  from 
tip  to  blossom  and  in  four  different  places.  Slip  the  point 
of  the  paring  knife  blade  between  one  cut  section  and  the 
pit;  follow  the  seed  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  (as  with  olives) 
and  the  cut  section  should  fall  away.  Repeat  until  all 
sections  are  free. 

Cut  peach  halves  or  sections  into  slices  or  desired-size 
serving  pieces.  Do  not  allow  prepared  peaches  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air  or  they  will  turn  dark.  Sprinkle  sugar 
from  the  measured  amount  to  be  used  in  the  recipe  over  the 
surface  of  the  peaches;  or  drop  them  into  the  salad  dressing 
to  be  poured  over  the  fruit  salad;  or  lightly  toss  the  peach 
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pieces  in  a  little  orange,  lemon  or  grapefruit  juice.  Fresh 
peaches  to  be  served  as  a  dessert  or  sliced  for  breakfast  fruit 
may  be  prepared  the  night  before,  sprinkled  with  sugar  and 
cover  until  needed. 

Because  of  the  bland  flavor  of  peaches,  the  addition  of 
lemon  juice  to  peach  desserts  improves  the  flavor.  Juice  of 
one-half  lemon  per  pie  is  about  right. 

Nectarines,  a  member  of  the  peach  family,  have  smooth 
waxy  skins  and  more  firm  flesh  than  most  peaches.  Prepare 
in  the  same  way  but  allow  more  time  for  cooking.  If  the 
flesh  is  very  hard,  let  the  fruit  ripen  outside  the  refrigerator. 
If  the  nectarines  were  green  when  pulled  from  the  tree,  they 
will  shrivel  and  dry  up  rather  than  ripen.  Soft  spots  in 
the  ripe  fruit  should  be  cut  out  and  discarded. 

Peaches  make  excellent  jam  but  will  not  jell  unless  com- 
bined with  pectin-carrying  fruit  such  as  apples  or  crab- 
apples,  or  made  with  commercially  extracted  pectin  sold 
in  the  canning  supply  sections  of  markets. 

PEARS: 

Fresh  pears,  like  peaches,  bruise  easily  and  spoil  quick- 
ly. The  fully  ripe  pear  has  soft  but  not  mushy  flesh.  Very 
soft  spots  should  be  cut  out  and  discarded.  Those  pears 
with  very  firm  or  hard  flesh  should  be  allowed  to  ripen  in  a 
cool  (not  cold),  dark  place.  When  they  yield  to  pressure 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  they  are  ready  for  eating. 

Wash  pears,  holding  them  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and 
pare  with  a  thin  knife  blade.    Place  the  blade  just  under  the 
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skin  at  the  stem  end  and  push  the  knife  toward  the  blossom 
end,  following  the  contour  of  the  pear.  Turn  the  pear  slow- 
ly away  from  the  body  and  check  thickness  of  skin  being  re- 
moved by  the  way  it  feels  between  the  thumb  and  knife 
blade.  Turn  it  a  little  to  one  side,  pare  off  another  strip 
from  top  to  bottom.  Continue  all  the  way  around  the  pear. 
Check  for  any  remaining  skin  with  the  fingertips.  Peeled 
area  feels  slick  and  damp;  skin  area  is  dry  and  rough. 

Cut  the  pear  lengthwise  in  halves  then  in  quarters.  The 
core  is  removed  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  an  apple,  except 
that  the  flesh  of  the  pear  is  soft,  yields  readily  to  pressure 
from  the  knife  blade.   (See  APPLES,  p.  166,  para.  1 ) . 

Because  of  rapid  discoloration  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
use  pears  within  a  short  time  or  sprinkle  them  with  sugar  or 
fruit  juice — as  with  peaches — to  preserve  the  fresh  white 
color. 

PINEAPPLES: 

Canned  pineapple  purchased  in  many  forms — slices, 
chunks,  spears,  tidbits,  grated — is  readily  available  in  any 
grocery  store,  and  is  already  prepared  for  immediate  use. 

Field-ripened  pineapples  will  spoil  within  24  hours  after 
being  picked  and  of  necessity  are  shipped  green  and  allowed 
to  ripen  en  route.  The  flesh  of  ripe  pineapples  should  be 
firm.  Soft  mushy  spots  with  a  sour  odor  indicate  decay 
which  usually  begins  around  the  eyes — those  round,  hard 
core-like  spots  all  over  the  surface  of  the  pineapple.  Ripe 
pineapples  have  a  yellow  cast  to  the  brown  areas  around  the 
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eyes,  a  rich  full-bodied  odor  of  pineapple,  the  blossom  end 
yields  a  little  to  the  pressure  of  a  fingertip.  Perhaps  the  best 
test  for  ripeness  is  to  pull  one  of  the  many  spear-like  leaves 
sprouting  out  of  the  top  (find  one  close  to  the  center) ;  if  it 
is  easy  to  remove,  the  fruit  is  ripe;  if  not,  test  another  pine- 
apple or  keep  that  one  at  room  temperature  until  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  release  a  leaf  when  tested. 

Fresh  pineapple  is  much  more  difficult  to  peel  and  pre- 
pare for  the  table  than  other  fruits  since  the  outer  shell  is 
composed  of  many  sections,  each  with  a  hard  core  or  eye 
that  must  be  dug  out  with  a  knife.  There  is  also  a  hard 
center  core  that  must  be  discarded. 

Lay  the  pineapple  on  its  side,  and  with  the  sharpest 
butcher  knife  available,  cut  crosswise  slices  about  an  inch 
thick  beginning  at  the  blossom  end  and  going  all  the  way 
to  the  leaf  section.  Discard  the  first  slice  or  two  (those  that 
have  no  soft  flesh  between  the  eye  and  that  hard  center). 
Pick  up  a  slice  in  one  hand,  the  butcher  knife  in  the  other. 
Move  the  fingers  around  the  handle  up  to  the  blade  so  that 
the  thumb  can  rest  on  the  flat  side  just  above  the  blade's 
sharp  edge. 

Hold  the  pineapple  slice  in  a  vertical  position  between 
the  thumb  and  the  fingers,  palm  of  the  hand  will  be  on  the 
far  side  of  the  slice,  tips  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  will  be 
pointing  toward  the  body.  Put  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand 
(the  one  holding  the  knife)  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  eyes 
on  the  surface  (there  will  be  a  small  depression  in  the  skin 
large  enough  to  be  felt  but  not  large  enough  to  put  the 
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thumb  into  it).  Bring  the  knife  blade  up  the  side  of  the 
thumb,  press  it  into  the  pineapple  to  the  depth  of  about 
Va  inch.  Hold  the  knife  firmly  against  the  thumb,  twist  the 
knife  handle  away  from  the  body  and  pry  out  the  hard  core. 
Rotate  the  slice,  prying  out  each  individual  hard  spot  as  it 
comes  up  under  the  thumb.  Check  surface  for  bits  of  hard 
skin  after  all  eyes  have  been  removed  and  dig  them  out  by 
the  same  method  (cover  the  spot  with  the  thumb,  press  knife 
into  the  flesh,  pry  out). 

Sections  of  soft  flesh  of  the  pineapple  are  attached  to  the 
hard  center  core  of  the  pineapple.  This  core  may  be  1" 
to  1V&"  in  diameter  and  must  be  separated  from  the  edible 
flesh  and  discarded.  Hold  the  slice  in  the  hand  in  the  same 
manner  as  above.  Press  the  knife  through  the  soft  flesh 
all  the  way  into  the  center  until  its  rests  against  the  hard 
center  core;  twist  the  knife  handle  away  from  the  body  and 
a  section  of  pineapple  will  drop  out.  Turn  the  slice  slightly 
and  repeat.  Work  over  a  bowl  to  catch  all  the  juice  that 
drips  from  the  slice. 

Fresh  pineapple  contains  an  enzyme  that  will  prevent  a 
gelatin  dessert  from  setting,  so  always  use  cooked  pineapple 
in  these  desserts.  Peeled  pineapple  will  not  discolor  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  and  is  a  good  fruit  to  mix 
with  other  fresh  fruits — apples,  peaches,  pears,  bananas. 
The  juice  will  help  to  prevent  discoloration  of  these  fruits. 
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PREPARATION  OF  DESSERTS 

CAKES: 

The  success  of  cake-making  depends  on  a  combination 
of: 

1.  Accurate  measurements, 

2.  Thorough  blending  of  ingredients, 

3.  Proper  oven  temperature, 

4.  Correct  baking  time. 

For  the  novice,  prepared  cake  mixes  are  a  real  conveni- 
ence from  the  standpoint  of  preparation  time  and  variety  of 
flavors  that  are  available,  and  they  leave  little  margin  for 
error  in  measurements.  As  a  general  rule,  the  batter  is  thin. 
It  levels  itself  when  poured  into  the  cake  pan  and  retains 
fewer  air  bubbles  that  expand  and  cause  holes  or  tunnels  in 
the  finished  product. 

Before  beginning  the  preparation  of  a  cake,  the  oven 
should  be  turned  on;  the  temperature  control  set.  The  oven 
shelf  should  be  as  near  the  center  as  possible. 

Choose  baking  pans  of  the  proper  size  and  have  them 
ready  for  the  mixture.  Glass  baking  dishes  may  need  no 
more  than  a  thin  coat  of  oil;  remove  the  excess,  if  any,  with 
a  paper  towel.  If  the  cake  is  to  be  removed  from  the  pan 
and  frosted,  line  the  pan  with  wax  paper  so  that  at  no  place 
will  the  cake  stick  to  the  pan  and  cause  it  to  break  apart 
when  it  is  being  turned  upside  down  on  the  cooling  rack. 
The  wax  paper  can  then  be  easily  peeled  off. 
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Make  the  wax  paper  fit  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Turn 
the  pan  upside  down,  tear  off  a  strip  of  wax  paper  the  width 
of  the  bottom.  If  it  is  a  little  larger,  fold  over  the  edges  to 
make  it  fit.  Turn  the  pan  right  side  up,  put  the  paper  in  the 
bottom  with  the  folded  edges  underneath.  If  the  paper 
extends  up  the  ends  of  the  pan,  but  not  up  the  sides,  it  will 
fit  without  wrinkling.  Paper  liners  for  round  pans  can  be 
cut  by  using  the  bottom  of  the  pan  for  a  pattern.  Place  the 
piece  of  wax  paper  on  the  pan,  set  a  weight  on  it  to  keep 
the  paper  from  sliding  around,  trim  off  excess  paper  with  the 
scissors.  A  square  piece  of  wax  paper  the  width  of  the  pan 
can  be  used  by  folding  the  excess  over  to  the  underside  ( as 
above).  All  areas  of  the  pan  may  not  be  covered,  but  if  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered,  and  the 
rest  of  it  is  oiled,  the  cake  should  come  out  without  any 
trouble. 

If  no  wax  paper  is  used,  the  cake  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  pan  and  frosted,  sprinkle  a  thin  coating  of  flour  over 
the  oil.  Tilt  the  pan  each  way  to  make  sure  that  flour 
reaches  all  areas,  but  do  not  touch  it  with  the  fingers.  Turn 
cake  pan  upside  down,  tap  one  side  gently  over  the  sink  to 
remove  all  flour  that  does  not  stick  to  the  oil. 

Choose  the  large  mixing  bowl  for  a  full-size  cake,  the 
medium  size  bowl  if  only  a  one-layer  cake  is  being  prepared. 
When  in  doubt,  use  the  larger  bowl  and  save  on  cleanup 
time. 

Set  out  all  ingredients,  measuring  cups  and  spoons 
needed.     Recheck  the  recipe  to  make  sure  everything  is 
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there.  Put  sugar  and  shortening  in  the  mixing  bowl.  If 
cold  butter  is  used,  break  the  cubes  into  pieces.  If  dry  in- 
gredients are  to  be  sifted  together,  set  the  sifter  on  a  plate 
to  catch  any  flour  that  falls  through  the  screen.  Measure 
the  flour,  put  it  in  the  sifter  first,  the  rest  of  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents on  top  and  they  will  blend  in  with  the  rest  of  the  flour 
as  it  is  being  sifted  into  the  mixture. 

Cakes  require  far  more  careful  preparation  than  most 
other  desserts.  Measurements  must  be  accurate,  ingredi- 
ents must  be  well-blended,  oven  temperature  and  baking 
time  must  be  correct  or  the  finished  product  may  not 
measure  up  to  standard. 

An  electric  mixer  will  expedite  the  preparation  of  a 
cake.  The  blending  of  ingredients  is  done  quickly,  some  in- 
termediate steps  can  be  eliminated  such  as:  "cream  butter 
well  before  the  addition  of  sugar";  "add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beat  well  after  each  addition",  etc.,  and  a  minimum  amount 
of  effort  is  required.  A  portable  mixer,  in  many  cases,  is 
preferable  to  a  stationary  one  because  it  can  be  used  in  any 
area,  is  much  easier  to  clean,  and  storage  space  is  minimal. 

If  no  electric  mixer  is  available,  choose  the  slotted  spoon 
for  creaming  and  beating  butter  cakes;  the  rotary  egg  beater 
or  wire  whip  for  angel  food  or  sponge  cakes. 

Butter  at  room  temperature  will  cream  more  readily 
than  cold  butter.  In  either  event,  press  the  butter  through 
the  holes  of  the  slotted  spoon  by  mashing  it  against  the 
sides  of  the  slightly  tipped  bowl  with  the  back  of  a  spoon. 
Rake  it  out  of  the  spoon  with  one  finger,  repeat  several  times 
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until  the  butter  is  soft  and  creamy.  Use  only  one  finger  to 
rake  out  the  mixture,  keep  the  rest  of  the  fingers  clean  to 
hold  the  bowl  and  prevent  the  transference  of  sugar-butter 
mixture  to  the  outside  of  the  bowl.  This  will  also  save 
some  of  the  butter-sugar  mixture  from  being  lost  when  the 
hands  are  washed.  Some  may  prefer  to  use  a  rubber  spatula 
for  this  purpose.  Rest  the  spatula  on  a  small  plate  between 
scrapings  and  return  any  mixture  dropped  on  the  plate  to 
the  mixing  bowl. 

Add  sugar,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  the  butter.  No  actual 
measurement  is  necessary,  but  about  Vi  cup  at  a  time  is 
enough  to  blend  in  easily.  Press  the  sugar  into  the  butter 
with  the  back  of  the  spoon.  When  the  mixture  softens  to 
the  "creamy"  stage,  beat  it  with  the  spoon.  Turn  the  spoon 
so  that  the  side  rests  on  the  side  of  the  slightly  tipped  bowl; 
move  it  to  the  opposite  side  along  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
scraping  the  mixture  from  the  bowl  as  the  spoon  moves 
along.  Raise  the  spoon  slightly  to  allow  mixture  to  drop 
off;  return  to  point  of  beginning  and  repeat.  As  the  mix- 
ture becomes  thinner,  increase  speed  of  beating  action. 

For  hand-beaten  cakes,  add  eggs  one  at  a  time,  blend 
well  before  the  addition  of  the  next  egg.  Too  much  liquid 
— eggs,  milk  or  water — retards  blending  as  the  butter-sugar 
mixtures  tend  to  slide  around  in  the  bowl  instead  of  absorb- 
ing the  liquid. 

Alternate  the  addition  of  dry  ingredients  with  liquids. 
Keep  the  batter  just  thin  enough  to  beat  easily  but  thick 
enough  to  break  up  the  lumps  of  flour  that  form  when  the 
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dry  ingredients  are  added  to  the  batter. 

Turn  the  bowl  several  times,  scrape  down  the  sides  with 
a  rubber  spatula  or  big  spoon  to  make  sure  that  all  ingredi- 
ents are  blended  into  the  mixture.  The  rubber  spatula  is 
more  efficient  than  the  spoon  because,  when  it  is  pressed 
against  the  side  of  the  bowl,  it  will  give  a  little,  conform  to 
the  contour  of  the  bowl  and  the  rounded  tip  should  fit  the 
curve  in  the  bottom.  Turn  the  bowl  completely  around  with 
the  free  hand  to  make  sure  the  whole  area  has  been  scraped 
down.  Remove  the  excess  batter  from  the  spatula  before 
it  is  returned  to  the  plate  by  scraping  the  flat  side  against 
the  inside  edge  of  the  bowl  rim. 

As  the  batter  becomes  the  right  consistency  for  beating, 
it  is  important  to  not  only  blend  ingredients  thoroughly,  but 
to  also  incorporate  air  into  the  mixture.  This  time  the  bot- 
tom of  the  spoon  can  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Move 
it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  lift  up  slightly,  return  to  the 
other  side  and  repeat.  Try  to  obtain  a  fast,  rhythmic  mo- 
tion; scrape  down  sides  of  bowl  and  repeat.  The  smoother 
the  batter,  the  better  the  texture  of  the  cake  will  be.  If  the 
bowl  slides  around  on  the  counter,  set  it  on  a  folded  wet  dish 
cloth. 

After  all  the  ingredients  have  been  added,  tap  the  flour 
sifter  on  the  plate  and  check  to  see  if  any  more  flour  dropped 
out  onto  the  plate;  add  it  to  the  mixture.  One  must  be  care- 
ful to  do  this  every  time  with  the  three-screen  sifters,  or  flour 
will  become  trapped  on  the  lower  screens  even  when  all 
flour  has  disappeared  from  the  top  screen,  resulting  in  a 
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scant  measurement.  Check  the  sifter  at  the  beginning  by 
this  same  method  to  see  if  there  was  a  residue  of  flour  left 
in  the  sifter  from  the  time  before.  If  there  was,  and  this 
flour  is  also  added  to  the  batter,  the  measurement  will  be 
inaccurate. 

When  the  batter  is  well-blended  and  ready  for  the  cake 
pan,  slip  the  thumb  through  the  ring  on  the  mixing  bowl,  if 
it  has  one;  if  not,  hook  it  over  the  edge  of  the  bowl,  place 
the  fingers  around  the  outside,  fingertips  on  the  bottom. 
Leave  the  small  finger  free,  touch  edge  of  cake  pan  with  it; 
rest  side  of  bowl  on  rim  of  the  pan;  pour  cake  batter  into 
pan.  Maintain  contact  with  the  little  finger  touching  the 
cake  pan,  or  the  bowl  may  shift  position  and  batter  will  be 
poured  on  the  counter  instead  of  into  the  pan.  If  the  bowl 
is  large  and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  it  still,  bring  the  pan  to  the 
edge  of  the  counter,  stand  close  to  it  to  prevent  it  from  slid- 
ing off  the  counter  onto  the  floor;  rest  bowl  on  edge  of  pan, 
hold  it  firmly  against  the  body,  tilt  it  toward  center  of  bak- 
ing pan,  pour  out  the  batter. 

If  the  batter  is  thick  and  does  not  pour  out  easily,  use 
the  big  spoon,  rubber  spatula  or  the  side  of  the  hand  to  rake 
it  out.  The  side  of  the  hand  is  really  quite  efficient.  Cup 
the  fingers  slightly,  scoop  out  a  handful  of  batter,  squeeze 
the  fingers  together  and  remove  as  much  batter  as  as  pos- 
sible, letting  it  drop  into  the  cake  pan.  Turn  the  bowl; 
repeat.  Use  the  fingertips  to  spread  batter  to  all  four  corn- 
ers of  the  pan  and  to  level  it.  Use  the  rubber  spatula  to 
scrape  excess  batter  from  the  hand  and  fingers. 
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Make  sure  that  the  cake  dough  is  evenly  distributed  in 
the  pan  or  the  cake  will  have  high  peaks  and  depressions 
when  it  is  baked.  If  the  batter  is  thin,  tilt  the  pan  slightly 
so  that  the  batter  will  run  to  the  opposite  side;  tilt  pan  for- 
ward  then  backward.  Check  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  the 
batter  is  higher  in  some  places  than  others.  If  it  is,  smooth 
out  the  high  spots.  Be  sure  to  check  the  corners.  Turn 
the  pan  around  with  the  clean,  free  hand,  and  repeat.  The 
spatula  can  be  used  for  this  procedure,  but  it  is  not  as  effec- 
tive as  the  fingertips. 

Lift  one  side  of  the  pan  about  a  half-inch  above  the 
counter  top  and  let  it  drop;  repeat  with  opposite  side  of  the 
pan.  This  jarring  of  the  batter  will  cause  the  large  air 
bubbles  trapped  in  the  batter  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  burst. 
Heat  expands  air  and,  if  the  bubbles  are  not  removed,  they 
will  cause  holes  or  tunnels  in  the  cake  when  it  is  baked. 

Wipe  off  the  counter  and  outside  edges  of  the  cake  pan 
with  a  wet  dishcloth.  Use  a  damp  paper  towel  or  clean,  wet 
cloth  to  remove  drips  of  cake  batter  from  the  rim  of  the 
pan.  Fold  wet  area  of  towel  over  the  index  finger,  wad  up 
the  rest  of  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  keep  it  out  of  the 
batter.  Hook  finger  over  the  rim  of  thr  cake  pan  and  go 
completely  around  the  rim,  turning  the  pan  with  the  free 
hand.  As  the  batter  builds  up  on  the  towel,  find  a  clean, 
damp  area,  fold  the  sticky  area  inside  and  repeat.  Discard 
this  piece  of  paper  towel,  dampen  another  and  go  around 
the  pan  rim  a  second  time.  Batter  left  on  the  edges  of  the 
pan  will  burn  to  a  crisp  and  be  much  more  difficult  to  re- 
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move  at  cleanup  time  than  the  cake  crumbs  that  stick  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

Bring  cake  pan  to  the  stove.  When  oven  door  is  open 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  use  a  gloved  hand  to  pull  out  the  middle 
shelf  (the  one  closest  to  the  center  of  the  oven).  Press 
down  on  it  to  make  sure  it  will  not  tip  when  the  cake  is  placed 
on  the  rack.  Set  the  cake  pan  as  near  the  center  front  of 
the  shelf  as  possible.  Keep  the  thumb  of  the  gloved  hand  on 
the  rim  of  the  pan  and  do  not  let  it  extend  down  into  the 
batter.  Gloves  on  both  hands  are  not  needed  since  the  un- 
gloved hand  is  holding  onto  the  rim  of  a  cold  cake  pan  and 
it  is  the  bottom  of  the  pan  that  touches  the  hot  rack.  If 
two  layers  of  cake  are  being  baked  at  the  same  time,  place 
them  on  the  same  rack  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other, 
the  sides  of  the  oven  or  the  back  of  the  rack.  Good  heat 
circulation  is  needed  to  insure  even  rising  of  the  batter.  Do 
not  bake  cake  layers  one  above  the  other;  the  one  on  the 
bottom  shelf  may  burn  on  the  bottom;  the  one  on  the  top 
shelf  may  form  a  crust  on  top  before  it  is  done  in  the  middle. 

Push  shelf  back  into  the  oven  slowly  to  prevent  pans 
from  sliding  to  the  back  of  the  rack.  Set  timer  for  about  five 
minutes  less  than  recipe  directs.  Some  ovens  bake  faster 
than  others  even  though  the  settings  are  the  same,  and  an 
overbaked  cake  is  dry.  Do  not  open  the  oven  door  until 
the  time  is  up,  or  until  the  odor  of  baked  cake  permeates 
the  room.  A  draft  of  cold  air  or  jarring  of  the  pans  will 
cause  a  half-baked  cake  to  fall. 

To  test  for  doneness:  Pull  oven  rack  with  the  cake  on  it 
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out  about  half  way.  Locate  side  of  hot  cake  pan  with  the 
gloved  hand;  touch  tip  of  cake  gently  with  the  fingertips  of 
the  ungloved  hand.  If  this  light  pressure  leaves  a  depression 
on  the  surface  of  the  cake,  it  is  not  done.  If  in  doubt,  use 
a  toothpick  (a  clean  one  each  time)  for  a  more  positive 
check.  Stick  the  toothpick  into  the  cake  as  near  the  center 
as  possible.  If  it  comes  out  clean,  the  cake  is  done.  Cakes 
remaining  in  the  oven  beyond  this  point  will  only  dry  out 
and  be  less  desirable.  If  bits  of  damp  batter  cling  to  the 
toothpick,  bake  the  cake  a  little  longer.  If  top  of  the  cake 
is  firm  but  batter  from  the  center  clings  to  the  toothpick, 
cover  the  cake  with  a  piece  of  foil  or  a  heavy  brown  paper 
bag  and  continue  to  bake  it  until  the  center  meets  the  test 
for  doneness.  If  the  oven  consistently  browns  a  cake  before 
it  is  done  in  the  center,  bake  the  next  one  on  a  lower  rack. 
Many  cakes  may  be  cooled  and  frosted  in  the  pan,  but 
if  the  layers  are  to  be  assembled  and  frosted,  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  pans  while  still  warm.  If  pans  have  not 
been  lined  with  wax  paper  before  batter  was  put  in,  a  wet 
towel  on  which  the  cake  is  set  for  the  first  ten  minutes  of 
cooling  will  help  to  loosen  the  cake.  Loosen  sides  of  cake 
from  pan  by  sliding  a  knife  blade  between  the  cake  and  the 
side  of  the  pan.  Keep  the  blade  flat  against  the  pan  side 
to  prevent  it  from  cutting  into  the  cake.  Cover  cake  with 
a  piece  of  wax  paper;  turn  cooling  rack  upside  down  on 
cake;  hold  rack  and  cake  firmly  together,  turn  and  set  cake 
rack  on  the  counter.  Lift  off  pan,  peel  off  wax  paper  from 
bottom  of  cake.    The  wax  paper  between  the  cake  and  the 
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rack  will  help  to  hold  the  cake  together  when  it  is  being 
picked  up  to  be  placed  on  top  of  a  frosted  layer. 

Let  cakes  cool  thoroughly  before  frosting.  If  there  is 
time  and  freezer  space,  freeze  the  cake;  it  will  make  the 
layers  very  firm  and  easy  to  frost  without  crumbs  separating 
from  the  surface.  Pour  frosting  in  the  center  of  the  cake. 
Work  from  the  center  to  the  outside  edges  only.  A  back- 
ward-forward motion  picks  up  cake  crumbs  and  mixes  them 
with  the  frosting.  A  metal  spatula,  a  rubber  one,  or  a  dinner 
knife  can  be  used  for  spreading  the  frosting,  but  well- 
scrubbed  fingers  are  really  more  efficient.  They  identify 
better  the  uniced  surfaces,  the  high  spots  and  the  depressions 
in  the  frosting. 

Use  cupcake  papers  to  line  muffin  tins  when  making 
cupcakes,  and  they  will  always  be  easy  to  remove  from  the 
pan.  If  no  papers  are  available,  oil  the  pans,  sprinkle  with 
flour,  turn  upside  down,  tap  lightly  to  remove  excess  flour 
as  with  the  larger  pans.  Oil  the  inside  of  a  fruit  funnel, 
place  it  in  the  cups  when  filling  them.  Use  it  also  if  cup- 
cake papers  are  being  used,  (make  sure  the  sides  of  the 
papers  are  on  the  outside  of  the  funnel)  to  keep  the  paper 
in  place  and  open.  The  large  mouth  of  the  funnel  makes  it 
easy  to  find  as  well  as  protecting  the  rest  of  the  pan  from 
drips. 

Because  of  the  smaller  size,  cupcakes  will  bake  in  less 
time  than  layer  cakes  and  as  soon  as  the  odor  from  the  baked 
cake  is  noticed,  check  for  doneness.  When  removed  from 
the  oven,  turn  the  muffin  tin  upside  down  on  a  clean  count- 
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er,  tap  one  corner  of  the  pan  and  the  cupcakes  should 
tumble  out.  If  one  or  two  remain,  slip  a  knife  blade  be- 
tween the  cupcake  and  the  side  of  the  pan  to  loosen  it. 

Frost  cupcakes  easily  by  turning  them  upside  down  in 
the  prepared  frosting,  twist,  lift  out  of  the  frosting,  allow  a 
couple  of  seconds  for  excess  frosting  to  drip  off,  twist  again, 
turn  right  side  up. 


COMMON 


1 .     Falling: 


2.  Batter  Runs 
Over  Pan: 

3.  Moist,  Sticky 
Crust: 

4.  Cracked  Crust: 

5.  Tough  Crust: 


6.     Cake  Tough 
and  Dry: 


OF  CAKE  FAILURES 

Too  much  sugar,  shortening  or 
leavening  agent  (usually  baking 
powder);  too  slow  an  oven;  insuf- 
ficient baking;  cake  jarred  while 
rising. 

Pan  too  small  or  too  full;  too  much 
sugar;  too  much  leavening;  too  slow 
an  oven. 

Too  much  sugar. 

Too  much  sugar;  too  hot  an  oven. 

Too  little  shortening  or  sugar;  too 
much  flour,  too  hot  an  oven;  too 
long  baking  time. 

Too  much  flour;  not  enough  short- 
ening; too  much  leavening;  over- 
beaten  egg  whites;  too  long  baking 
time. 
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7.     Coarse  Grained: 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Heavy,  Compact 
Texture: 


Soggy  Layer 
at  Bottom: 


Undersized  or 
Too  Thin 
Layers: 


Too  much  leavening;  not  enough 
liquid;  insufficient  creaming  of 
sugar  and  butter  or  shortening;  oil 
instead  of  shortening  used;  (unless 
oil  is  called  for  in  the  recipe);  too 
slow  an  oven. 

Too  much  shortening  or  sugar;  ex- 
treme overheating;  too  slow  an 
oven;  cake  fell  during  baking  proc- 
ess from  jarring  or  from  too  soon 
testing  for  doneness;  ingredients  not 
well  blended. 

Too  many  eggs  used  or  they  were 
extra  large  instead  of  medium  size; 
undermixing  of  wet  and  dry  ingredi- 
ents; too  much  sugar. 

Too  large  a  pan  used;  too  hot  an 
oven;  not  enough  leavening. 


COOKIES: 

An  electric  mixer  can  be  used  for  the  preliminary  mix- 
ing of  ingredients  for  cookies — sugar,  shortening,  eggs, 
liquids  and  part  of  the  flour— but  the  portable  mixer  motor 
is  too  light  to  handle  cookie  dough.  If  a  mixer  is  being 
used,  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  hum  of  the  motor 
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changes  tone  and  begins  to  slow  down.  Add  the  rest  of  the 
flour  and  stir  it  in  with  a  large  spoon.  Make  sure  all  the 
dry  ingredients  around  the  sides  of  the  bowl  and  in  the  bot- 
tom have  been  blended  into  the  dough. 

Success  in  cookie-making  does  not  depend  on  as  thor- 
ough mixing  and  blending  of  ingredients  as  cake  batter,  and 
can  be  put  together  with  the  hands  or  a  large  mixing  spoon. 
If  butter  cookies  are  being  made  using  only  sugar,  butter 
and  flour,  the  fingertips  are  better  than  a  spoon  for  cream- 
ing the  butter  into  the  flour  (make  sure  the  hands  have  been 
well  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water)  because  the  warmth  of 
the  hands  soften  the  butter  and  makes  the  dough  hold  to- 
gether. The  fingertips  also  make  it  easier  to  determine  if  all 
the  flour  has  been  blended  into  the  mixture.  To  the  beginner, 
it  may  seem  to  be  impossible  to  blend  in  as  much  flour  as  the 
recipe  calls  for,  but  this  only  indicates  that  the  creaming 
process  should  continue.  When  all  the  dough  seems  to  hold 
together  in  a  large  ball,  pick  it  up,  turn  it  over  and  mop  up 
the  flour  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  or  around  the 
sides  (there  will  be  some)  and  work  it  into  the  ball  of  dough. 
The  dough  should  feel  moist  and  not  dry.  Roll  a  small  ball 
(about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut)  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands;  apply  light  pressure  on  the  ball  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger;  if  it  falls  apart,  the  dough  is  too  dry  and 
has  not  been  blended  enough;  continue  working  the  dough 
with  the  hands  until  it  reaches  the  non-crumbly  stage. 

Cookies  that  have  liquid — water,  milk,  molasses,  honey 
— should  not  be  mixed  with  the  hands,  as  the  dough  will  be 
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too  sticky  to  handle  and  much  of  it  will  be  lost  when  the 
hands  are  washed.  Blend  the  sugar  and  butter  as  the  recipe 
directs  with  a  slotted  spoon,  pastry  blender  or  electric  mixer; 
add  the  liquids  and  part  of  the  flour;  blend  well;  continue 
to  add  flour  until  the  dough  begins  to  get  thick,  then  re- 
move the  mixer  or  pastry  blender  and  mix  in  the  rest  of  the 
flour  with  the  large  spoon. 

Chilling  cookie  dough  before  placing  it  on  the  cookie 
sheet  is  not  necessary  but,  if  there  is  time,  it  makes  the  dough 
less  sticky  and  easier  to  handle  than  if  it  were  left  at  room 
temperature. 

Have  the  oven  pre-heated  (turn  it  on  and  set  the  thermo- 
stat before  mixing  the  cookies).  Get  out  the  cookie  sheets 
(two  or  more)  and  oil  them  lightly  if  the  recipe  says  to  bake 
them  on  a  lightly  greased  cookie  sheet.  Be  sure  to  remove 
excess  oil  with  a  paper  napkin  or  towel.  Set  the  cookie 
sheets  on  a  clean  area  of  the  cabinet  with  the  turned  up  lip 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  counter.  The  lip  gives  the  cook 
something  to  hold  onto  when  placing  the  pan  in  the  oven 
or  removing  it. 

It  is  easier  to  shape  drop  cookies  with  the  fingers  than 
by  using  a  teaspoon,  as  recipes  usually  direct.  Pick  up 
about  a  tablespoon  of  stiff  dough  with  the  fingers  and  put  it 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  cookie  sheet,  using  the 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  held  close  together  as  spacers. 
Put  cookies  in  rows  about  three  fingers  from  the  side  and  top 
edges  of  the  cookie  sheet  and  about  three  fingers  apart. 
Place  the  second  row  in  front  of  those  on  the  back  of  the 
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pan  and  work  toward  the  front  of  the  cookie  sheet,  spacing 
each  row  and  individual  cookies  by  the  width  of  the  fingers. 
Oatmeal  cookies  can  be  left  on  the  sheet  in  lumps;  peanut 
butter  cookies  should  be  flattened  slightly  with  the  fingers 
or  the  back  of  the  tines  of  a  fork.  If  the  fingers  stick  to 
the  cookie  dough,  dip  them  in  a  little  flour  sprinkled  on  a 
saucer  near  the  mixing  bowl  or  rub  the  fingertips  with  oil. 

Butter  cookies  which  contain  no  liquids  will  not  spread 
on  the  cookie  sheet  while  baking  and  may  be  placed  closer 
together  than  those  containing  some  liquid.  Instead  of  roll- 
ing and  cutting  the  dough  on  a  pastry  board,  roll  small  balls 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut  between  the  palms  of  the  hands; 
compare  them  for  uniformity  of  size  and  place  the  first  row 
on  the  back  of  the  cookie  sheet  two  fingers  apart.  Flatten 
the  balls  slightly  with  the  fingertips  so  they  will  not  roll  when 
the  cookie  sheet  is  placed  in  the  oven.  Butter  cookies  are 
fragile,  and  if  too  large  or  pressed  too  thin  will  break  apart 
and  crumble  when  taken  from  the  pan,  rolled  in  powdered 
sugar  or  stacked  on  a  plate.  If  the  ball  of  cookie  dough  is 
too  small,  it  may  be  overdone  when  baked  for  the  recom- 
mended time. 

As  soon  as  one  pan  is  filled  with  cookies,  put  it  in  the 
oven  and  set  the  timer;  fill  the  second  cookie  sheet  while 
those  are  baking.  Time  the  baking  of  cookies  carefully, 
according  to  the  recipe.  If  they  begin  to  smell  good  before 
the  time  is  up,  take  them  out  of  the  oven.  Cookies  will  be 
soft  when  they  are  hot  even  though  they  are  fully  baked. 

To  remove  cookies  from  the  sheet,  place  the  hot  cookie 
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sheet  on  top  of  the  stove  or  a  wire  rack  on  the  counter  and 
push  it  back  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Set  a  wire  rack  or  sheets 
of  wax  paper  on  the  counter  near  the  cookie  sheet.  Steady 
the  cookie  sheet  with  one  hand,  pick  up  the  pancake  turner 
in  the  other  and  slip  it  under  a  cookie  near  the  side  or  lip  of 
the  cookie  sheet,  set  it  on  the  cooling  rack  or  wax  paper. 
The  cookies  and  the  cookie  sheet  cool  rapidly  as  soon  as 
they  come  from  the  oven  and  the  bare  fingers  can  be  used 
to  hold  the  cookie  on  the  pancake  turner  when  removing 
them  from  the  pan.  Do  not  overlap  cookies  on  the  rack 
because  they  are  very  soft  and  will  bend.  As  soon  as  they 
are  cold  they  may  be  stacked  on  a  plate  or  in  a  cookie  jar. 
If  the  cookie  sheets  are  to  be  reused  immediately,  wipe 
them  off  with  a  paper  towel  or  clean  tea  towel  to  remove  ex- 
cess crumbs.  Check  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  any  of  the 
cookies  have  stuck  to  the  sheet.  If  there  is  any  roughness, 
scrape  it  loose  with  the  pancake  turner.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  re-oil  the  cookie  sheet  unless  it  has  been  washed  to  remove 
residue  that  will  not  scrape  off. 

GELATIN  DESSERTS: 

Mixes  such  as  "Jell-O"  that  need  to  be  dissolved  in  boil- 
ing water  can  be  prepared  in  a  saucepan  instead  of  a  mixing 
bowl.  Measure  cold  liquid,  pour  it  into  the  saucepan,  bring 
it  to  a  boil,  turn  off  heat.  Add  gelatin  mix,  stir  until  all 
granules  (they  feel  like  sugar  grains)  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  are  gone.  Rock  the  pan  gently  back  and  forth;  the 
flow  of  the  water  across  the  bottom  will  help  dissolve 
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granules  not  touched  with  the  tip  of  the  rubber  spatula  or 
spoon. 

Gelatin  mixtures  that  refuse  to  harden  may  contain  too 
much  liquid  (measurement  was  inaccurate)  or  gelatin  was 
not  thoroughly  dissolved  and  mixed  evenly  throughout  the 
liquid.  Gelatin  mixtures  that  are  tough  when  set  do  not 
contain  enough  liquid.  The  measurement  of  liquid  was  in- 
accurate (cup  was  not  full)  or  heat  was  not  turned  off  when 
water  reached  the  boiling  point  and  part  of  liquid  boiled 
away. 

Low  calorie  gelatin  desserts  made  without  sugar  require 
more  time  to  dissolve  than  the  prepared  mixes  made  with 
sugar.  Stir  them  a  little  longer;  turn  the  pan  to  a  different 
position  on  the  burner  (handle  in  front  instead  of  at  the 
side),  stir  again;  try  to  cover  the  entire  bottom  of  the  pan 
with  the  tip  of  the  spoon;  rock  pan  gently,  stir  again. 

Plain,  unflavored,  unsweetened  gelatin  (Knox  is  the  best- 
known  brand)  softened  in  cold  water  or  juice  should  have 
the  hot  liquid  poured  over  it  and  then  stirred  until  dissolved. 
Put  the  cold  liquid  in  a  mixing  bowl,  sprinkle  gelatin  over 
it;  bring  the  rest  of  the  liquid  (as  recipe  directs)  to  a  boil  and 
pour  it  over  the  softened  gelatin  in  the  bowl. 

Chill  gelatin  mixtures  until  they  thicken  to  the  consist- 
ency of  fresh  egg  whites  (there  will  be  a  slight  drag  on  the 
spoon  when  stirred)  before  the  addition  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
cream,  cheese,  whipped  cream  or  nuts.  If  the  mixture  is  too 
thin,  the  fruit  or  other  additives  will  float;  if  too  thick  or 
firm,  the  solids  will  separate  from  the  gelatin  as  it  is  served. 
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If  preparation  time  is  short,  the  thickening  process  can 
be  accelerated  by  placing  the  gelatin  mixture  on  a  rack  in 
the  freezer  for  about  20  minutes.  Set  the  timer  and  check; 
do  not  allow  gelatin  mixtures  to  freeze. 

Gelatin  desserts,  if  not  made  with  cream  or  canned  milk, 
will  keep  nicely  for  24  hours  in  the  refrigerator.  Cover 
tightly  to  prevent  absorption  of  flavors  and  odors  of  other 
foods  and  also  to  prevent  surface  from  becoming  dry  and 
rubbery. 

CUSTARDS: 

Custards  cooked  at  a  high  temperature  will  curdle  and 
should  always  be  cooked  in  a  water  bath  to  prevent  tempera- 
ture going  above  212°  F  (the  boiling  point  of  water). 

To  bake  custards  in  hot  water:  Set  the  correct  number 
of  empty  custard  cups  (usually  six  for  a  one-family  recipe) 
in  the  bottom  of  the  roaster  or  a  high-sided  pan  in  which 
they  are  to  be  baked.  Add  cold  water  to  the  pan  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  cups.  Hold  one  of  the  cups  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  index  finger;  extend  the  finger  down 
the  outside  of  the  cup  so  that  the  first  joint  rests  on  the  rim. 
When  the  water  level  reaches  the  tip  of  the  finger,  the  pan  is 
full  enough. 

Remove  empty  cups,  put  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  to 
heat  while  the  custard  is  being  prepared.  Fill  cups  to  with- 
in an  inch  of  the  top  (put  finger  inside  the  cup,  first  joint 
at  the  rim;  when  custard  touches  tip  of  finger,  the  cup  is  full 
enough).    Set  the  filled  cups  in  a  muffin  tin  or  cake  pan, 
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carry  them  to  the  stove;  open  the  oven  door,  pull  shelf  and 
pan  of  hot  water  out  part  way;  locate  rim  of  hot  pan  with 
gloved  hand,  pick  up  custard  cup  with  free  hand,  fingers  all 
the  way  around  the  rim;  set  it  in  the  pan  of  water;  push  it 
gently  toward  the  back  of  the  pan  to  make  an  open  space 
for  the  next  cup.  Since  the  water  level  will  never  be  higher 
than  the  one  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  cup,  even  when  all 
are  in  place,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  fingertips  touching 
the  hot  water.  When  all  cups  are  in  place,  push  rack  and 
pan  back  into  the  oven.  Do  it  slowly  so  the  liquids  will  not 
slosh  over  the  tops  of  the  cups. 

When  it  is  time  for  testing,  pull  shelf  part  way  out;  lo- 
cate hot  edge  of  the  pan  with  the  gloved  hand;  find  the  rim 
of  one  of  the  custard  cups;  insert  a  clean  knife  into  the  center 
of  the  custard.  If  it  comes  out  with  bits  of  the  custard  cling- 
ing to  it,  bake  the  custard  a  little  longer.  Be  careful  not  to 
overcook  the  custard,  or  it  may  "weep"  or  curdle. 

As  soon  as  the  custard  is  set,  put  on  both  gloves,  pull 
rack  out  part  way,  grasp  each  end  of  the  pan  firmly,  lift  it  up 
and  set  it  on  top  of  the  stove.  Steady  the  pan  with  one  hand, 
check  the  front  side  of  the  pan  with  the  other  to  make  sure 
the  pan  is  resting  firmly  on  the  burner  and  will  not  tip  when 
it  is  turned  loose.  Let  cool  for  a  few  minutes;  remove  cus- 
tard cups  (they  should  be  cool  enough  to  pick  up  with  the 
bare  fingers),  place  them  in  the  muffin  tin  or  a  low-sided 
pan  for  easy  removal  to,  and  storage  in,  the  refrigerator. 

Instead  of  custard  cups,  a  glass  casserole  may  be  used. 
Pour  all  of  the  custard  into  the  casserole.    Method  for  bak- 
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ing  is  the  same  except  that  baking  time  will  be  a  little  longer. 
Custards  may  be  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove  in  a  deep 
skillet  or  roasting  pan  if  there  is  a  tightfitting  lid  for  the 
container.  Measure  the  correct  amount  of  water  for  the  pan 
as  in  paragraph  No.  2;  bring  it  to  a  boil,  turn  the  heat  to 
simmer;  place  the  filled  cups  or  casserole  in  the  hot  water, 
cover  and  simmer  until  the  custard  is  set. 

PUDDINGS: 

Because  of  the  tendency  of  pudding  mixes  to  scorch 
easily,  puddings  should  always  be  cooked  over  low  heat  and 
stirred  constantly  from  the  time  they  begin  to  thicken  until 
removed  from  the  heat  unless  they  are  cooked  in  a  double 
boiler.  The  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  double  boiler  will 
control  the  temperature  and  prevent  scorching. 

Puddings  cooked  in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  take 
longer  but  they  can  be  left  unattended,  stirred  occasionally 
and  need  constant  attention  only  during  the  last  few  minutes 
of  cooking. 

To  prevent  a  heavy  skin  from  forming  on  the  puddings 
as  they  cook,  cover  the  saucepan  with  a  tightfitting  lid. 
When  it  is  removed  from  the  stove,  allow  pan  to  set  on  a 
cooling  rack  for  ten  minutes  before  the  pudding  is  spooned 
into  individual  serving  dishes;  cover  with  wax  paper,  plastic 
film  or  foil  and  store  in  the  refrigerator  until  ready  for  use. 
Never  let  puddings  stand  outside  the  refrigerator  for  long 
periods  of  time — the  combination  of  milk,  eggs  and  sugar 
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left  at  room  temperature  provides  a  perfect  breeding  ground 
for  bacteria. 

The  wide  variety  of  flavors  of  prepared  pudding  mixes 
on  the  market  is  a  real  convenience  and  the  texture  is  often 
superior  to  the  homemade  kind  made  with  milk,  sugar,  eggs 
and  flour. 

When  using  the  prepared  pudding  mixes,  put  the  liquid 
in  the  container  first,  sprinkle  mix  over  the  surface,  then 
stir  it  into  the  liquid.  It  will  dissolve  more  quickly  and 
there  will  be  less  lumps. 

To  give  rice  or  bread  puddings  added  glamor  and  taste 
appeal,  drizzle  melted  butter  or  margarine  over  the  top  and 
then  sprinkle  generously  with  powdered  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon or  nutmeg  (or  some  other  favorite)  while  pudding  is 
still  warm.  For  a  quick  delicious  taste  treat,  add  crushed 
peanut  brittle  to  vanilla  pudding. 

Spoon  chocolate  pudding  into  tall  glasses  alternately 
with  whipped  cream  (plain  or  mildly  flavored  with  mint); 
cover  and  refrigerate  until  serving  time.  Set  the  glasses  in 
a  pan  to  prevent  them  from  tipping  over  on  the  refrigera- 
tor shelf. 


PIES: 

Remember  this  rule  and  you  will  have  tender  pie  crust 
every  time.  Use  twice  as  much  flour  as  shortening,  half  as 
much  water  as  shortening.  Add  a  half-teaspoon  of  salt  for 
a  one-crust  pie,  a  teaspoon  of  salt  for  a  two-crust  pie.    Try 
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this  recipe  and  challenge  your  best  friend  to  a  pie-baking 
contest: 

NEVER  FAIL  PIE  CRUST  (2-crust  pie) 
2  cups  flour  (all  purpose) 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  shortening  (do  not  use  oil) 

Sift  flour  and  salt  into  mixing  bowl;  add  the  shortening 
and  mix  it  in  with  the  fingertips.  For  a  flaky  crust,  leave 
little  lumps  of  shortening  in  the  flour;  if  mixed  until  it  feels 
like  fine  cornmeal,  the  crust  will  be  tender  but  not  flaky. 
Scrape  the  mixture  from  the  fingers  with  the  side  of  a  table 
fork.  Have  the  measured  water  sitting  alongside  the  mix- 
ing bowl;  add  it  all  at  once.  Stir  it  in  with  the  fork.  Use 
a  rotary  motion,  going  around  and  around  the  bowl  until  all 
flour  is  incorporated  and  the  dough  rolls  up  into  a  large  ball. 
Chill  in  the  refrigerator  for  a  half  hour  or  more.  Twenty 
minutes  in  the  freezer  achieves  the  same  result,  saves  time, 
makes  the  dough  easy  to  handle. 

Turn  the  dough  out  of  bowl  onto  a  lightly  floured  pastry 
board;  roll  the  ball  around,  pick  up  enough  flour  to  make 
it  nonsticky;  press  it  into  a  firm  ball  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  cupped  fingers  ( a  little  flour  on  the  palms  will 
prevent  sticking).  Separate  dough  into  two  balls,  one  a 
little  larger  than  the  other.  Use  the  larger  one  for  the  bot- 
tom crust,  the  smaller  one  for  the  top  crust. 

Put  a  handful  of  flour  on  the  pastry  board;  smooth  a  thin 
coat  of  it  over  the  entire  surface,  push  excess  to  back  of  the 
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board.  Roll  bottom  crust  first.  Flatten  it  slightly  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  Put  a  little  flour  on  the  rolling  pin  (lay 
the  palm  of  the  hand  in  the  excess  flour  at  the  top  of  the 
board,  rub  flour  that  clings  to  the  hand  over  surface  of  the 
rolling  pin). 

Start  rolling  the  crust  from  center  to  the  top  edge.  Lay 
rolling  pin  in  middle  of  flattened  ball  of  dough,  place  one 
hand  on  handle,  other  hand  on  top  with  thumb  on  one  side, 
fingers  touching  the  dough  on  the  other.  Exert  light  pres- 
sure with  the  palm,  roll  toward  the  top.  When  fingers  come 
to  the  edge,  release  pressure  to  maintain  a  uniform  thick- 
ness— not  thick  in  the  middle,  paper  thin  at  the  edges — 
and  lift  up  on  the  rolling  pin,  returning  it  to  the  center. 
Roll  from  center  to  lower  edge.  Grasp  sides  of  dough 
(thumbs  on  top,  fingers  under  edge  of  dough),  give  it  a 
quarter  of  a  turn  so  that  sides  now  become  top  and  bottom. 
Reroll  and  turn.  This  rolling  and  turning  keeps  the  dough 
in  a  fairly  uniform  circle.  Add  flour  to  the  rolling  pin  each 
time  and  slide  dough  around  on  the  board  to  pick  up  enough 
flour  to  prevent  sticking.  If  it  does  stick,  bring  down  more 
flour  from  the  top  of  the  board  and  spread  it  around;  lift 
up  one  side  of  the  pie  crust,  smooth  a  little  flour  under  it; 
slide  the  crust  back  and  forth  over  the  floured  area.  Add 
flour  to  the  rolling  pin  each  time  crust  is  turned. 

Check  size  of  pie  crust  to  see  if  it  is  large  enough  by 
setting  the  pie  pan  on  top  of  the  dough.  The  bottom  crust 
should  be  about  two  inches  larger  than  the  bottom  of  the 
pan;  you  can  measure  it  by  the  width  of  three  fingers.    It 
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is  better  to  have  a  crust  too  large  for  the  pan  than  to  have 
one  not  quite  large  enough  to  go  up  the  sides  and  hang  over 
the  rim. 

Fold  dough  in  half  from  top  to  bottom.  Use  both  hands 
to  lift  up  the  dough;  slip  fingers  under  top  edge,  hold  dough 
between  fingertips  and  thumbs;  bring  it  toward  the  body 
and  down.  The  sides  of  the  thumbs  can  determine  location 
of  lower  edge  of  crust.  Fold  dough  again,  this  time  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  Place  this  pie-shaped  wedge  (just 
like  a  large  piece  of  pie)  in  the  center  of  the  pan,  bring  the 
curve  up  the  sides  and  over  the  rim  ( about  Vi  inch  excess  is 
just  right,  but  if  there  is  more  it  is  OK;  it  will  be  removed 
when  the  top  crust  is  in  place.)  The  point  of  the  wedge 
should  be  in  the  center  of  the  pan.  Gently  unfold  the  crust. 
Ease  it  into  the  pan  by  placing  both  thumbs  under  the  edge 
(between  side  of  pie  plate  and  crust)  and,  with  fingertips 
inside  the  pan,  lightly  press  dough  to  fit  into  the  crease  along 
the  bottom,  turning  the  pan  a  little  until  a  complete  circle 
has  been  made  and  crust  fits  nicely  into  the  pan.  Be  careful 
that  fingernails  do  not  puncture  the  crust  or  juice  in  the  pie 
will  seep  through  and  cause  the  pie  to  stick  to  the  pan  and 
be  difficult  to  remove.  Do  not  stretch  dough,  try  to  shrink 
it  as  it  goes  into  the  pan  and  is  being  fitted  into  the  crease. 

Set  bottom  crust  aside,  add  flour  to  the  pastry  board, 
roll  the  top  crust;  check  it  for  size;  set  the  pie  plate  lightly 
on  the  crust,  examine  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  the  crust 
extends  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  rim  on  all  sides.  Re- 
move pie  plate,  fold  crust  in  half,  then  into  half  again,  mak- 
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ing  a  pie-shaped  wedge  as  with  the  bottom  crust.  Lay  top 
crust  aside.  The  two-crust  pie  is  now  ready  to  be  assembled. 
If  both  crusts  have  been  rolled  to  the  proper  thickness 
(V8  inch),  there  should  be  enough  dough  left  for  a  single 
pie  crust.  This  can  be  rolled,  fitted  into  a  pan,  baked  and 
the  shell  filled  with  chiffon,  custard  or  cream  pie  filling. 

SOME  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PIE  MAKING: 

1.  When  measuring  shortening  for  pie  crust,  be  sure 
to  press  it  into  the  cup  with  the  back  of  a  spoon  until  all  air 
bubbles  are  removed  (no  more  popping  sounds)  or  shorten- 
ing measurement  will  be  scant  and  pie  crust  may  be  tough. 

2.  Scoop  as  much  shortening  out  of  cup  with  spoon 
as  possible.  Pick  up  a  handful  of  flour  from  measured  flour 
in  the  mixing  bowl,  rub  it  around  in  the  cup  to  remove 
remaining  shortening. 

3.  There  are  pastry  blenders  on  the  market  but  the 
finger  tips  will  determine  the  texture  of  the  flour-shortening 
mixture  more  quickly  and  also  tell  the  cook  when  all  flour 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  shortening. 

4.  Shortening  mixed  with  flour  until  texture  is  like 
fine  meal  produces  a  tender  but  not  flaky  crust.  If  a  flaky 
crust  is  desired,  mix  until  shortening  is  in  chunks  the  size 
of  small  peas  then  add  the  water. 

5.  Roll,  fold  then  fit  the  bottom  crust  into  the  pan  and 
over  the  rim.  Cut  off  excess  crust.  Use  the  palms  of  the 
hands  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  outer  rim;  press;  turn 
pie  pan  a  little,  press  again.    Go  all  the  way  around  and  the 
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excess  dough  should  drop  off.  If  it  does  not,  repeat  proce- 
dure. Gather  up  excess  dough,  lay  it  aside  to  be  added  to 
the  dough  left  after  the  top  crust  has  been  placed  on  the  pie 
and  excess  has  been  "pinched"  off.  A  knife  is  not  as  good 
a  tool  as  the  palms  of  the  hands  for  removing  this  excess 
crust,  since  there  is  more  danger  of  stretching  the  dough 
when  it  is  cut  off.  Dough  that  has  been  stretched  will  shrink 
while  baking,  and  may  pull  away  from  the  sides  of  the  pan. 

6.  If  the  pie  crust  is  torn  or  does  not  quite  cover  all 
edges  of  the  pan,  it  is  better  to  patch  it  than  to  reroll  it.  The 
more  pie  crust  is  handled,  the  more  flour  picked  up,  the 
tougher  it  gets. 

7.  To  patch  a  crust,  take  a  small  piece  of  rolled  out 
dough  from  excess  that  has  been  "pinched"  off,  dip  the 
fingers  in  water,  moisten  edges  of  dough  in  the  pan  that  is 
to  be  extended  or  patched,  press  patch  into  place.  Crust 
patches  that  are  not  "glued"  together  with  water  may  sepa- 
rate while  cooking,  juice  oozes  out  the  seam,  causing  the 
pie  to  stick  to  the  pan,  or  it  may  bubble  over  the  sides  and 
burn  to  a  crisp  on  the  oven  floor.  Salt  sprinkled  on  these 
smoking  spots  will  help  to  retard  the  smoking.  (Be  sure 
to  move  the  pie  to  one  side  to  prevent  the  salt  falling  on  it. ) 
A  piece  of  foil  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven  will  catch  these 
drips  and  save  on  cleanup  time. 

8.  Pie  crust  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible  to 
prevent  it  picking  up  excess  flour  and  becoming  tough. 
This  is  why  it  is  important  to  have  flour  on  the  pastry  board 
and  on  the  rolling  pin  to  prevent  the  dough  from  sticking 
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in  spots,  being  torn  into  pieces  as  the  crust  is  moved  around 
and  which  makes  it  necessary  to  reroll  the  crust.  "Never- 
fail  Pastry"  can  be  rerolled  once  without  destruction  since 
this  recipe  calls  for  one-third  more  shortening  than  most 
standard  recipes  and  this  provides  a  wider  margin  for  suc- 
cess. 

9.  Have  all  the  ingredients  for  the  two-crust  pie  filling 
assembled  and  ready  to  pour  into  the  crust,  the  bottom  crust 
rolled  and  in  the  pan,  the  top  crust  rolled,  folded  and  laid 
aside.  Pour  the  filling  into  the  pie  crust.  Dampen  rim  of 
the  bottom  crust  by  dipping  the  fingers  in  water,  smooth 
it  on  the  rim  of  the  crust.  Turn  pie,  go  all  the  way  around. 
Twice  is  not  too  many  times  to  insure  a  well-dampened 
crust  with  no  dry  spots.  If  well-dampened  and  the  top  crust 
is  pressed  onto  the  rim  of  the  bottom  crust,  this  "glue"  will 
prevent  separation  of  the  two  crusts  and  subsequent  oozing 
of  juice  around  the  seam. 

10.  Pick  up  top  crust,  center  it  on  the  pie;  point  of  the 
wedge  will  be  in  the  center,  curve  of  the  wedge  will  cover 
the  rim.  Gently  unfold  crust,  check  to  make  sure  that  it 
covers  the  rim  on  all  sides.  Press  crusts  together,  using  a 
light  touch  to  prevent  rim  of  crust  from  becoming  too  thin. 

1 1 .  Pinch  off  excess  crust  hanging  over  the  rim  with 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  as  in  No.  5. 

12.  Dip  fingertips  into  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  whole 
milk  or  evaporated  milk  (skim  milk  will  do).  Spread  a 
thin  coat  over  the  top  crust.  Make  sure  all  areas  are  damp 
but  that  no  puddles  are  left  in  the  depressions.    A  pastry 
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brush  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  but  the  fingertips  are 
more  sensitive  to  puddles  which  can  then  be  removed,  pre- 
venting scorched  spots  on  the  surface. 

13.  Sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar  to  provide  that 
golden  brown  crispy  look  when  baked.  Use  the  fingers, 
holding  the  sugar  in  the  cupped  fingers  with  the  thumb.  Tip 
the  fingers  slightly,  rub  the  thumb  across  the  fingers  releas- 
ing a  little  sugar  here  and  there  on  the  pie  crust.  Use  the 
free  hand  as  a  guide  to  go  around  the  crust  and  make  for 
more  even  distribution  on  the  surface. 

14.  Cut  slits  in  the  top  crust  to  allow  steam  to  escape 
and  keep  crust  lying  flat  on  top  of  the  filling.  Use  the  point 
of  a  paring  knife;  let  it  extend  no  more  than  one-fourth  inch 
below  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Push  the  knife  point  through 
the  crust,  wiggle  it  to  make  a  small  hole.  Repeat  several 
times.  These  holes  should  be  about  halfway  between  the 
rim  of  the  crust  and  the  center.  Hold  the  knife  blade  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  the  fingers,  slide  the  fingers  down  to 
the  tip  and  do  not  let  them  move  up  on  the  blade  as  the 
holes  are  being  made  in  the  crust.  If  the  knife  tip  reaches 
the  side  or  bottom  crust  and  punctures  it,  juice  will  ooze  out 
into  the  pan  under  the  crust  and  cause  it  to  stick  to  the  pan. 

15.  Bake  two-crust  pies  at  450°  for  ten  minutes,  then 
reduce  temperature  control  to  350°  for  balance  of  time. 
The  intense  heat  at  the  beginning  seals  the  crust  and  pre- 
vents sogginess  from  seepage  of  juice  into  the  crust. 

16.  Other  methods  of  preventing  sogginess  of  the  bot- 
tom crust  include  the  sprinkling  of  a  tablespoon  of  minute 
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tapioca,  granulated  sugar  or  a  few  corn  flakes  on  the  bot- 
tom crust  before  the  addition  of  fruit. 

17.  Place  two-crust  pies  on  the  bottom  shelf  nearer 
the  heating  element  to  insure  both  bottom  and  top  crusts 
browning  at  the  same  time.  Juice  in  the  pie  retards  brown- 
ing of  the  bottom  crust.  If  baked  in  the  center  of  the  oven, 
the  top  crust  may  brown  before  the  bottom  one  does. 

18.  Pie  crust  that  is  not  done  has  a  soft  springy  feel. 
When  brown,  it  has  a  firm,  crispy  feel.  To  test  crust  for 
doneness,  pull  oven  shelf  out  part  way,  locate  rim  of  hot  pie 
pan  with  gloved  hand,  touch  crust  with  bare  fingers  of  other 
hand.  If  it  is  dry  and  crisp  and  baking  time  is  nearly  up, 
remove  pie  from  the  oven  (gloves  on  both  hands  this  time). 
Hold  pie  pan  firmly  between  palms  of  hands — one  on  one 
side,  one  on  the  other — keep  thumbs  upright  and  away 
from  top  of  pie. 

19.  If  there  is  very  much  time  left  on  the  timer  and 
the  top  crust  feels  done,  cover  the  pie  with  a  piece  of  foil  to 
retard  additional  browning  and  prevent  top  crust  from 
burning  while  bottom  crust  continues  to  bake.  A  large 
brown  paper  bag  can  also  be  used  to  cover  pie  to  retard 
browning  process. 

20.  Cool  pies  fresh  from  the  oven  on  a  wire  rack 
rather  than  a  flat  surface.  The  circulation  of  air  underneath 
pie  helps  to  keep  the  crust  dry  and  crispy. 

21.  How  to  make  a  pie  shell:  Roll  one  crust,  fit  it  into 
the  pie  plate  as  with  two-crust  pie.  "Pinch"  off  excess  crust 
that  hangs  over  the  rim.    Before  baking  this  crust,  it  must 
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be  punctured  in  many  places  to  release  air  as  it  bakes,  or 
large  air  bubbles  will  appear  over  the  surface  of  the  baked 
crust.  Use  a  table  fork,  stand  it  on  end  and  press  the  tips 
of  the  tines  through  the  crust  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
Make  a  row  of  holes  from  top  to  bottom,  move  fork  over, 
make  another  row  from  bottom  to  top.  Continue  until  en- 
tire bottom  of  crust  has  been  punctured.  Turn  fork  side- 
wise,  puncture  sides  of  the  crust  all  the  way  around.  Bake 
shell  in  a  400°  oven  for  15-20  minutes  or  until  crust  feels 
dry  and  crisp.  A  350°  oven  can  be  used  if  something  else 
is  baking  at  that  temperature  but  the  time  may  need  to  be 
extended.    Cool  shell  before  adding  the  filling. 

22.  For  perfect  meringue  topping  on  cream  pies,  the 
filling  of  which  has  been  pre-cooked  and  poured  into  the 
baked  pie  shell,  add  Va-  teaspoon  salt  to  2  egg  whites  which 
have  been  allowed  to  come  to  room  temperature  and  beaten 
until  stiff  but  not  dry.  The  egg  whites  will  form  peaks  when 
beater  is  lifted  above  them  but  will  still  slide  around  in  the 
bowl  when  it  is  tipped  to  one  side.  Dry  egg  whites  will 
cling  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bowl  even  when  it  is 
turned  upside  down.  Add  4  level  tablespoons  of  sugar, 
one  at  a  time,  beat  just  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  A  pinch 
of  cream  of  tartar  beaten  into  the  whites  will  prevent  the 
meringue  from  falling  as  it  cools. 

23.  Pour  meringue  into  center  of  pie  and,  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  bring  it  to  the  outside  edge.  Turn  the  pie  to 
make  sure  meringue  will  touch  crust  on  all  sides,  and  it  will 
not  be  as  likely  to  shrink  away  from  the  crust  as  it  cools. 
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24.  Meringues  will  bake  faster  and  shrink  less  if 
poured  on  hot  filling.  Bake  for  15  minutes  at  350°  or  until 
meringue  feels  dry  and  crusty.  If  it  feels  soft  and  damp, 
return  it  to  the  oven  for  a  few  more  minutes. 

25.  A  little  granulated  sugar  sprinkled  on  the  top  of 
meringue  before  it  goes  into  the  oven  makes  cutting  easier. 
While  meringue  is  still  hot,  dip  a  sharp  knife  in  hot  water 
and  mark  off  the  pieces  (a  commercial  pie  guide  is  help- 
ful here  if  the  meringue  is  not  so  high  that  it  sticks  to  the 
wires  across  the  top).  Cut  only  through  the  meringue  and 
not  all  the  way  through  the  pie.  Hold  the  tip  of  the  knife 
in  the  fingers  as  in  No.  13. 

26.  For  a  custard  or  pumpkin  pie  to  be  cooked  in  an 
unbaked  crust,  choose  the  size  pan  called  for  in  the  recipe. 
A  pan  the  correct  size  with  an  extension  above  the  rim,  as 
some  of  them  have,  is  even  better,  since  the  liquid  in  the 
filled  pie  has  some  room  to  slosh  around  without  going  over 
the  top.  Mix  the  filling,  pour  it  into  a  pitcher  (or  mix  it  in 
the  pitcher)  that  is  large  enough  to  hold  it  all  without  danger 
of  running  over.  Line  pie  pan  with  crust,  pull  oven  rack 
out  partway,  check  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not  tip,  place 
pie  crust  on  the  shelf,  bring  pitcher  to  rim  of  pie  plate  and 
pour  the  liquid  into  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  carry  a  pie  pan 
full  of  liquid  from  the  counter  to  the  stove;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prevent  spillage.  Slide  shelf  with  the  pie  on  it  gently 
into  the  oven.     Set  timer. 
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MEAL  PLANNING  AND 
A  BALANCED  DIET 


One  does  not  need  to  be  a  nutritionist  to  be  able  to  plan 
and  prepare  a  well-balanced  meal.  Study  the  general  classi- 
fications into  which  foods  fall,  what  the  body  needs  for  main- 
tenance of  good  health,  a  few  basic  rules  for  choice  and 
preparation,  and  then  plan  and  shop  within  these  guide  lines. 

Check  the  recommended  servings  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  groups  of  foods,  follow  the  general  recommen- 
dations and,  if  there  is  plenty  of  variety  served  during 
the  week,  the  homemaker  can  rest  assured  that,  unless  some 
member  of  the  family  has  special  diet  problems  (in  which 
case  the  physician  will  prescribe  the  foods  to  be  chosen  or 
avoided),  the  family  should  be  well  fed. 

FOOD  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1 .     MEAT  GROUP :    2  or  more  servings  each  day 

a.  Primary  Group:  beef;  pork;  lamb;  fish;  poultry; 
eggs 

b.  Secondary  Group:  dried  legumes — navy,  pinto, 
kidney,  lima  beans;  black-eyed  peas;  split  peas; 
lentils  (not  as  nutritious  as  the  primary  group  but 
they  do  make  satisfactory  substitutes  and,  as  a  rule, 
are  less  expensive). 
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2.  VEGETABLES  AND  FRUITS:    4  or  more  servings 
each  day 

a.  Primary  Group:  (High  in  the  protective  vitamins 
and  minerals  so  important  in  the  maintenance  of 
health) 

1.  Green  and  leafy  vegetables:  lettuce,  spinach, 
mustard  and  beet  greens,  celery  leaves,  Swiss 
chard,  kale,  escarole,  endive,  parsley,  broc- 
coli, asparagus,  Brussels  sprouts,  green  beans, 
peas,  young  green  cabbage,  etc. 

2.  Yellow  vegetables  and  fruits:  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  rutabagas,  corn,  several  varities  of 
squash,  apricots 

3.  Fruits  and  vegetables  high  in  critic  acid: 
oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  limes,  tangerines, 
tomatoes 

b.  Secondary  Group:  All  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
not  listed  above 

3.  MILK  AND  CHEESE:   4  or  more  servings  each  day 

a.  Whole  milk,  skim  milk,  evaporated  milk  (canned), 
buttermilk,  sour  cream,  yogurt,  milk  powder 

b.  Any  of  a  large  variety  of  cheeses 

c.  Ice  cream,  ice  milk,  dietetic  ice  cream  (low  in 

sugar) 
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4.     BREAD  AND  CEREALS:    4  or  more  servings  each 
day 

a.  Bread  (enriched  whole  grain  breads  are  more  nu- 
tritious), cornbread,  muffins,  hotcakes,  crackers 

b.  Cereals,  either  hot  or  cold:  wheat,  rice,  oats 

c.  Pasta,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  noodles 

d.  Whole  grain  rice,  barley,  wheat 

COMPOSITION  OF  FOODS: 

It  is  helpful  in  planning  well-balanced  meals,  but  not  a 
necessity,  to  know  the  composition  of  foods,  what  their 
functions  are  in  the  body,  and  the  primary  sources  of  each. 

1.  PROTEINS:    Build  and  repair  body  tissues;  supplies 
energy 

a.  Meat  and  eggs 

b.  Milk  and  cheese  products 

c.  Dried  legumes,  dried  beans,  peas,  lentils 

2.  CARBOHYDRATES  (starches  and  sugars):    Supply 
energy 

a.  Grains  and  cereals 

b.  Sugars,  syrups,  molasses 

c.  Vegetables  (especially  potatoes  and  corn) 

d.  Pasta,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  noodles 
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3.  FATS:    Supply  energy,  store  energy  in  body 

a.  Fat  meat  (bacon,  fat  on  pork,  beef,  poultry) 

b.  Butter,  margarine,  cream,  evaporated  milk  (un- 
diluted) 

c.  Oils:  Corn  oil,  peanut  oil,  olive  oil,  soybean  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  etc. 

d.  Shortenings:  Either  animal  fat  (called  lard  if  it 
comes  from  pork)  or  hydrogenated  vegetable  short- 
enings 

e.  Cheese:   Cheddar  cheese  or  cream  cheese 

f.  Nuts:  Walnuts,  pecans,  peanuts,  Brazil  nuts,  al- 
monds, chestnuts,  coconut  (grated  or  shredded) 

g.  Avocados 

4.  BODY  REGULATORS:  VITAMINS  AND  MINER- 
ALS 

Organic  substances  found  in  small  quantities  in  most 
foods  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  very  essential  to  the 
normal  growth,  maintenance  and  repair  of  bones  and  body 
tissues.  Diets  almost  completely  lacking  in  one  or  another 
of  these  elements  produce  recognizable  deficiencies  in  the 
body. 

Adequate  amounts  of  these  very  important  elements 
should  be  supplied  to  the  body  if  the  homemaker  follows 
the  general  recommendations  and  chooses  foods  from  the 
four  classifications  every  day,  making  an  effort  to  serve 
plenty  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Some  of  the  better  known  vitamins  and  minerals,  their 
function  in  the  body,  and  foods  rich  in  these  elements  are 
listed  below.  It  must  be  remembered  that  vitamins  and 
minerals  work  together;  they  need  each  other.  Many  foods 
may  be  high  in  more  than  one  vitamin  and  certain  minerals 
may  also  be  present. 

a.  VITAMIN  A 

Needed  for  development  and  repair  of  bones,  teeth, 
blood  vessels;  they  help  the  body  to  resist  infection;  help  to 
maintain  normal  eyesight  (a  deficiency  may  cause  eye  prob- 
lems, especially  night  blindness). 

Source:  Liver,  egg  yolk,  butter,  cream,  whole  milk,  ice 
cream,  Cheddar  cheese,  fish-liver  oil,  yellow  and  leafy  green 
vegetables  (carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  squash,  spinach,  endive, 
broccoli,  lettuce,  etc.);  yellow  and  red  fruits  (apricots,  can- 
teloupe,  fresh  peaches,  papayas,  cherries,  watermelon); 
swordfish;  tomatoes;  beet  greens  (tops),  a  very  good  source 
of  Vitamin  A,  are  too  often  cut  off  and  discarded  when  fresh 
beets  are  being  prepared. 

b.  VITAMIN  B  COMPLEX 

1 .     THIAMINE  ( Vitamin  Bx ) 

Promotes  normal  growth,  healthy  nerve  and  bone  tissue; 
assists  in  digestion  and  utilization  of  other  foods  taken  into 
the  body.  A  deficiency  of  thiamine  produces  loss  of  appe- 
tite, poor  digestion,  irritability,  fatigue  and  a  severe  defi- 
ciency results  in  a  disease  known  as  beriberi  (anemia,  mus- 
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cular   debility,    extreme   weakness,    dropsy   and   eventual 
paralysis). 

Source:  Brewers  yeast,  wheat  germ,  whole  grain  breads 
and  cereals,  dried  legumes  (beans,  peas,  lentils),  nuts 
(Brazil  nuts,  walnuts,  pecans,  cashew,  peanuts),  egg  yolk, 
pork  (especially  ham),  variety  meats  (liver,  heart,  kidney), 
milk  (whole,  skim  or  evaporated),  orange  juice,  grapefruit, 
vegetables  (tomatoes,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  green  peas), 
lean  beef  or  lamb,  blackstrap  molasses. 

Thiamine  will  dissolve  in  water,  so  it  is  important  to 
cook  vegetables  in  a  small  amount  of  water  or  use  the 
drained  off  liquids  in  soups,  gravies,  etc. 

2.     RIBOFLAVIN  (Vitamin  B2) 

Important  for  normal  growth,  digestion;  assists  in  the 
release  and  utilization  of  energy  from  food.  A  deficiency 
may  cause  rough,  cracked  skin,  especially  around  the  corn- 
ers of  the  mouth,  and  bloodshot  eyes. 

Source:  Brewers  yeast,  wheat  germ,  variety  meats 
(liver,  kidney,  heart,  brains),  nuts  (almonds,  cashews), 
dried  legumes  (beans,  peas),  bouillon  cubes,  lean  meat 
(pork,  beef,  lamb),  whole  grain  or  enriched  breads  and 
cereals,  eggs,  milk,  fish, cheese  (Cheddar, cream  or  cottage), 
vegetables  (especially  turnip,  mustard  and  spinach  greens, 
asparagus,  broccoli),  chocolate,  blackstrap  molasses. 

Riboflavin  will  also  dissolve  in  water  and  the  juices 
from  meat  and  vegetables  should  always  be  used.  Expo- 
sure to  strong  sunlight  will  destroy  riboflavin  in  milk  and,  for 
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this  reason,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  freshness,  milk  should 
never  be  left  outside  the  refrigerator  for  long  periods  of  time. 
Some  dairies  who  still  deliver  milk  in  glass  bottles  use 
colored  glass  or  brown  bottles. 

c.  NIACIN:     (Nicotinic  acid) 

Important  for  normal  growth,  healthy  skin  and  eye  tis- 
sues, aids  in  digestion,  increases  resistance  to  infections. 
Severe  deficiency  can  cause  the  disease  pellagra  (badly 
blotched  skin,  intestinal  and  nervous  disorders,  forgetful- 
ness,  depression). 

Source:  Lean  meats  (beef,  pork,  lamb,  chicken,  turkey), 
fish  (salmon,  swordfish,  tuna,  mackeral,  cod,  herring),  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  butter,  breads  and  cereals,  especially  those 
made  from  the  whole  grains,  yeast,  dried  peaches,  apricots 
and  prunes,  legumes  (dried  beans,  peas,  lentils),  barley, 
eggs,  milk,  green  and  leafy  vegetables,  avocados,  corn,  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes. 

Niacin,  thiamin  and  riboflavin  all  dissolve  in  water  and 
the  liquids  in  which  these  foods  are  cooked  should  be  uti- 
lized. 

d.  ASCORBIC  ACID:     (Vitamin  C) 

This  vitamin  is  important  in  the  formation  of  strong 
bones,  teeth  and  muscles;  for  the  prevention  of  hemorrhages 
and  certain  types  of  anemia;  it  increases  resistance  to  infec- 
tions and  bacterial  diseases;  helps  to  develop  good  muscle 
tone.    A  deficiency  may  result  in  loss  of  energy;  a  suscept- 
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ibility  to  colds  and  virus  infections;  bleeding  gums  or  tooth 
decay.  A  severe  deficiency  causes  scurvy,  a  disease  known 
to  many  sailors  aboard  the  old  sailing  ships  for  months  at  a 
time  without  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  diet. 

Source:  Citrus  fruits  (oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape- 
fruit, tangerines,  etc.),  leafy  green  vegetables  (especially 
kale,  mustard,  turnip,  beet  and  dandelion  greens,  collards, 
spinach,  watercress),  green  peppers,  broccoli,  Brussels 
sprouts,  okra,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  strawberries,  black- 
berries, blueberries,  raspberries,  tomatoes  and  nearly  all 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  to  a  more  or  less  degree.  Even 
potatoes  and  turnips  contain  fair  amounts  of  ascorbic  acid. 

When  thinking  of  Vitamin  C,  think  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. Serve  as  many  of  them  raw  as  possible  since  heat 
destroys  this  vitamin  to  some  extent;  so  does  long  exposure 
to  air  and  strong  light.  Squeeze  fruit  juices  as  needed;  do 
not  chop  or  mash  fruits  or  vegetables  hours  before  they  are 
cooked  or  served;  cook  in  small  amounts  of  water  and 
shortest  time — just  to  the  fork-tender  stage — and  serve  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  body  does  not  store  this  vitamin  and  it  needs  to  be 
replenished  daily.  Serve  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  sea- 
son, buy  them  frozen  when  the  price  of  fresh  ones  is  too 
high.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  available  all  year 
but  the  vitamin  content  is  not  as  high  when  compared  to 
the  fresh  ones. 
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e.  VITAMIN  D  (Often  called  the  "sunshine"  vita- 

min) 

This  vitamin  is  necessary  for  proper  metabolism  of  cal- 
cium and  phosphorus  in  the  building  of  strong  bones,  teeth, 
blood  vessels,  muscles  and  nerve  tissues.  A  severe  defi- 
ciency in  the  diet  of  children  will  cause  rickets  (a  twisting 
of  the  bones);  in  adults  it  may  cause  fatigue  and  nervous 
disorders. 

Vitamin  D  is  supplied  to  the  body  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays.  Principal  food  sources  are:  fish-liver  oil;  egg 
yolk;  liver;  many  types  of  fish;  oysters.  Because  of  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  amounts  in  the  diet,  especially  for 
children,  Vitamin  D  is  frequently  added  to  milk  (called 
"irradiated"  milk)  or  the  doctor  may  prescribe  fish-liver  oil 
in  liquid  or  capsule  form  as  a  food  supplement  in  the  winter 
time,  or  if  there  is  an  indication  that  it  is  needed. 

f .  CALCIUM  and  PHOSPHORUS 

These  two  minerals  work  together  in  the  body  to  build 
strong  bones  and  teeth.  Calcium  is  essential  in  the  produc- 
tion of  red  corpuscles  which  carry  oxygen  in  the  blood 
stream  to  the  respiratory  system.  Vitamins  A,  C,  and  D 
are  needed  to  assist  in  the  assimilation  of  these  minerals. 

Source:  Best  known  is  milk  and  milk  products — ice 
cream,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  powdered  milk  (one 
quart  or  its  equivalent  per  day  for  children,  one  pint  for 
adults),  eggs,  vegetables,  especially  green  leafy  ones,  fish 
(salmon  and  sardines  are  very  good),  chocolate,  almonds. 
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In  addition  to  the  ones  listed  above  (in  which  both  calcium 
and  phosphorus  are  found  in  adequate  amounts),  grains  and 
cereals,  lean  meats  (beef,  chicken,  liver  and  kidney),  pro- 
duce good  amounts  of  phosphorus,  lesser  amounts  of  cal- 
cium. Other  good  sources  of  phosphorus  include  bacon, 
many  fruits  (especially  dried  apricots,  peaches,  prunes), 
sweet  potatoes,  dried  beans,  peas  and  lentils. 

Calcium,  phosphorus  and  the  vitamins  work  as  a  team 
and,  to  be  effective,  they  must  balance  each  other.  A  de- 
ficiency of  these  mineral  salts  is  a  prime  cause  of  anemia  or 
fatigue  in  adults. 

g.     IRON: 

Iron  carries  oxygen  in  the  blood  stream  to  the  respira- 
tory system;  it  is  very  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  blood 
(hemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles)  and  needs  to  be  replaced 
every  day. 

Source:  ?>V2  ounces  of  liver  will  supply  the  body  with 
more  than  the  daily  requirement.  Other  good  sources  of 
supply  are  cereals  and  flour  (bran,  rye,  oats,  soybeans,  po- 
tato), dried  beans,  peas,  lentils;  oysters,  lean  meat,  variety 
meats  (liver,  kidney,  heart,  tongue),  egg  yolk,  dried 
peaches,  prunes;  Brewer's  yeast,  compressed  yeast,  molasses, 
clams,  chocolate,  almonds,  cashew  nuts  and  coconut,  greens. 

Because  of  the  need  for  daily  replacement,  the  small 
quantities  in  which  it  is  found  even  in  the  foods  "rich"  in 
iron,  the  refusal  of  many  persons  to  eat  liver  (the  richest 
source),  many  diets  have  an  iron  deficiency  which  results 
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in  nutritional  anemia,  a  blood  condition  that  lowers  vitality 
and  causes  one  to  tire  easily. 

h.     IODINE: 

Iodine  is  needed  by  the  thyroid  gland  to  regulate  the 
body's  metabolism  and  release  energy  from  food  intake. 

Best  known  sources  come  from  the  sea,  fish,  shell  fish, 
crustaceans  (lobster,  crab)  sea  lettuce  (a  type  of  seaweed 
sometimes  used  for  food) ,  drinking  water  in  the  coastal  areas 
and  in  minute  quantities  in  many  fruits  and  vegetables  (cab- 
bage, aspargus,  pineapple,  strawberries).  Iodized  salt  can 
be  purchased  to  suppliment  diets  low  in  iodine  (inland  areas 
especially)  and  can  be  found  alongside  the  regular  salt  in  all 
supermarkets,  inland  or  coastal  areas. 

A  lack  of  iodine  causes  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland 
or  goiter. 


PLANNING  MEALS 

When  planning  a  meal,  choose  the  main  dish  first — 
meat  or  meat  substitute — then  build  the  rest  of  the  meal 
around  it.  General  considerations  to  keep  in  mind  are: 
1)A  balanced  diet;  2)  Economy;  3)  Contrast  and  variety. 
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THE  BALANCED  DIET: 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  serve,  every  day,  the 
recommended  number  of  servings  from  each  food  grouping, 
but  if  one  will  occasionally  run  a  check  on  the  menus  (make 
a  list  of  all  the  foods  served  during  the  week  and  check  it 
against  the  nutritionist's  suggestions)  the  cook  will  be  aware 
of  areas,  if  any,  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency.    For  example: 

Two  servings  of  meat  or  meat  substitute  each  day  ex- 
tended for  a  week  would  be  14  servings.  Three  ounces  of 
meat  is  considered  a  serving;  one  small  hamburger,  one 
thick  cut  pork  chop  (bone  and  fat  is  discarded),  three  small 
slices  of  roast  beef  or  two  larger  ones,  two  pieces  of  fried 
chicken  unless  it  is  a  large  piece  of  breast  meat;  one-half  of 
a  six  ounce  can  of  boned  chicken  or  turkey,  two  slices  of 
bacon;  two  eggs;  a  serving  of  spaghetti;  macaroni;  noodles; 
dried  beans;  peas  or  lentils;  a  peanut  butter  and  cheese  sand- 
wich; etc. 

The  three  other  food  classifications — vegetables  and 
fruits;  milk  and  milk  products;  grain,  bread  and  cereals — 
are  easy  to  compute  because  the  recommended  number  of 
servings  for  each  is  four  per  day  or  28  for  the  week,  i.e.,  28 
servings  of  vegetables  and  fruits;  28  servings  of  milk  or  milk 
products  and  28  servings  of  grain  (rice,  cracked  wheat, 
barley);  bread  (in  the  loaf,  in  biscuits,  muffins,  hotcakes, 
waffles,  etc.) ;  in  cereals  (either  to  be  cooked  or  those  ready- 
to-eat);  and  28  servings  of  milk  or  milk  products  (milk, 
cream,  cheeses,  ice  cream,  ice  milk,  etc.) 
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ECONOMY: 

As  a  rule  the  tougher  cuts  of  meat  are  less  desirable,  and 
therefore  cheaper  than  the  more  tender  ones,  but  are  just  as 
nutritious.  Pound-for-pound,  round  steak  is  cheaper  than 
rib-eye  or  tenderloin  steaks;  pot  roast  is  cheaper  than  a 
standing  rib  roast;  hamburger  is  cheaper  than  steak,  etc. 
However,  one  must  take  note  of  the  amount  of  fat,  bone  and 
discarded  tissue  to  make  a  true  comparison.  A  fresh  pork 
shoulder  that  is  more  fat  than  lean  may  not  be  as  good  a 
buy  as  a  canned  ham  which  has  no  bone  and  little  fat  even 
though  the  price  of  the  fresh  pork  shoulder  is  half  that  of 
the  canned  ham  which  has  no  bone  and  little  fat.  Ham- 
burger which  shrinks  30%  when  cooked  is  no  cheaper  than 
ground  round  that  shrinks  very  little  even  though  the  ham- 
burger is  10^  per  pound  cheaper.  The  difference  in  size 
of  the  cooked  and  the  uncooked  patty  depends  on  the 
amount  of  fat  that  fries  out  and  is  discarded.  A  Swiss  steak 
may  need  an  hour  and  a  half  cooking  time,  a  filet  mignon 
only  20  minutes,  but  Swiss  steak  is  more  economical  because 
it  will  probably  be  half  the  price. 

Precut  and  packaged  fresh  meats  in  the  supermarket 
may  be  a  real  convenience  to  both  the  butcher  and  the  shop- 
per but  it  makes  price  comparisons  more  difficult.  The 
shopper  may  be  more  concerned  with  the  number  of  steaks, 
pork  chops  or  pieces  of  fish  in  the  package  than  the  price 
per  pound. 
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Meat  is  probably  the  most  expensive  item  in  the  budget. 
If  the  cook  will  plan  three  or  four  meals  per  week  built 
around  meat  substitutes  (spaghetti;  macaroni  and  cheese 
dishes;  dried  beans,  peas  or  lentils;  egg  dishes;  tuna  with 
more  noodles  than  tuna;  vegetable  casseroles  in  which  nuts 
have  been  added)  the  high  cost  of  the  main  dishes  can  be 
reduced. 

Watch  for  specials  advertised  in  the  paper.  Ask  a 
sighted  member  of  the  family,  a  friend  or  the  clerk  in  the 
market  where  one  regularly  shops,  to  point  out  items  that 
are  featured.  The  smart  shopper  will  be  aware  of  the  regu- 
lar price  and  make  her  own  comparison.  Stock  up  on 
staples — flour,  sugar,  coffee,  canned  goods — if  they  are 
really  marked  down.  Canned  vegetables  on  sale  at  3  for 
89^  is  no  bargain  if  the  regular  price  is  30^  per  can.  Larger 
packages  are  usually  (although  not  always)  cheaper  ounce- 
for-ounce  than  the  same  item  packed  in  a  smaller  container. 

It  is  more  economical  to  buy  items  in  smaller  units  if 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  package  will  spoil  or  be- 
come contaminated  from  remaining  on  the  shelf  for  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  Flour,  spaghetti,  macaroni,  rolled 
oats  and  other  products  made  from  grains  may  get  weevils; 
milk  may  sour  before  it  is  used;  eggs  may  spoil;  fruit  may 
become  soft  and  rotten;  nuts  may  become  rancid.  If  this 
happens  to  you,  reduce  the  amount  of  the  item  purchased  at 
one  time.  A  two-pound  sack  of  flour  may  be  more  economi- 
cal for  the  single  person  living  alone  than  a  5  lb.  sack  on 
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sale  at  a  reduced  price.  Buy  spaghetti  in  half-pound  pack- 
ages instead  of  the  pound  size;  open  each  as  needed. 

Convenience  foods,  TV  dinners,  frozen  pies,  cake  and 
rolls  and  other  prepared  foods,  as  a  rule,  are  more  expen- 
sive than  foods  prepared  in  the  home  kitchen,  but  may  be 
justified  in  terms  of  savings  in  time  and  effort.  A  woman 
who  works  away  from  home  may  buy  more  prepared  foods 
than  the  housewife  who  is  home  all  day. 

If  refrigerator  and  freezer  space  is  available,  cook  for 
two  or  more  days  at  a  time.  Buy  a  larger  roast  than  needed 
for  one  meal,  serve  it  the  next  day  sliced  cold,  and  whatever 
is  left  could  be  used  the  third  day  in  a  meat  pie  with  vege- 
tables. Keep  a  few  TV  dinner  trays  on  hand  (they  are 
available  in  the  houseware  sections  of  super  markets)  put 
the  leftover  meat  and  vegetables  on  them — enough  on  each 
for  one  serving— wrap  them  in  foil,  slip  the  whole  thing  in  a 
plastic  bag,  close  the  opening  tightly  and  freeze  until  needed. 
Use  within  two  or  three  weeks.  Make  two  or  more  casse- 
roles at  a  time;  use  one,  cool  the  others,  then  wrap  and 
freeze.    Time,  effort  and  fuel  are  saved. 

Evaporated  milk  and  nonfat  dry  milk  powder  are  less 
expensive  than  fresh  milk;  drink  the  fresh  milk,  use  the 
others  in  cooking.  Margarine  is  less  expensive  than  but- 
ter. Hot  cooked  cereals  cost  less  than  the  ready-to-eat 
cereals.  Ice  milk  is  cheaper  than  ice  cream  and  just  as  nu- 
tritious. Store-brand  items  (vegetables,  margarine,  etc.) 
may  be  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  standard  brands. 
Stores  that  have  a  chain  of  markets  may  contract  with  a 
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standard-brand  canner  (and  even  with  the  grower)  to  can 
large  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  put  the  store 
label  on  the  can.  Because  they  buy  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties, the  price  is  less  than  if  the  standard  brand  item  is 
marketed  through  a  number  of  wholesalers.  Fancy  canned 
vegetables  (peas  of  small  size,  asparagus  spears  or  the  very 
green  ones,  tiny  whole  beets,  whole  green  beans  instead  of 
cut-green  beans,  tiny  whole  pickles  instead  of  pickle  chunks) 
cost  more  than  the  more  mature  vegetables  but  are  not 
any  more  nutritious  than  the  larger  size  which  may  be  sliced, 
cubed  or  chopped. 

When  the  oven  is  being  used,  utilize  the  heat  in  other 
ways.  Tuck  a  vegetable  casserole  along  side  the  roast  or 
Swiss  steak  if  there  is  room.  Frozen  vegetables  covered 
tightly  and  baked  in  the  oven  take  more  time  than  when 
cooked  on  top  of  the  stove  but  plan  it  that  way  when  the 
oven  is  being  used.  A  Meal-in-one  (cooked  in  the  same 
utensil)  on  top  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven  saves  the  cook's 
time  in  preparation,  fuel  consumption  and  cleanup  time 
when  the  meal  is  over. 

Set  aside  a  certain  amount  of  the  income  each  month  for 
food;  prorate  it  for  the  week  to  see  how  fast  the  money  goes. 
If  a  large  order  of  staples  and  canned  goods  is  purchased  at 
one  time,  do  not  count  it  out  of  one  week's  allotment  but 
spread  the  cost  over  the  four  weeks. 

Let  wise  spending  be  a  challenge  to  one's  ingenuity. 
Tasty,  well-prepared  food  is  an  art  and  the  reward  is  a 
healthy,  well-fed,  happy  family. 
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VARIETY  AND  CONTRAST 

"Variety  is  the  spice  of  life"  is  certainly  true  in  the  area 
of  food  consumption.  Too  frequent  repetition  of  any  food 
gets  tiresome,  and  was  so  aptly  put  by  the  cowboy  on  the 
range  when  he  approached  the  chuck  wagon  saying,  "What, 
steak  again?" 

If  a  wide  variety  of  foods  are  served  during  the  week 
there  will  be  some  contrast,  but  the  wise  cook  will  not  leave 
it  strictly  to  chance  and  will  consciously  plan  to  have  con- 
trast as  well  as  variety  in  her  meals. 

Of  the  food  classifications — proteins;  carbohydrates; 
fats  and  body  regulators — the  proteins  and  body  regulators 
need  the  most  attention.  Because  carbohydrates  (starches 
and  sugars)  are  high  in  energy  and  generally  lower  in  price 
than  meats,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  average  diet  will 
have  plenty  of  these.  An  overabundance  of  fats  are  also  a 
problem  in  many  American  diets  and,  as  far  as  meal  plan- 
ning is  concerned,  need  little  attention. 

Meats  well  seasoned  and  cooked  with  small  amounts 
of  onion  and  garlic  give  off  tantalizing  odors  and  whet  the 
appetite  as  members  of  the  family  come  into  the  kitchen. 
Vary  the  seasonings  from  time  to  time  and  provide  variety 
in  taste  as  well  as  odor.  The  odors  coming  from  the  oven, 
as  hot  rolls,  cookies  or  cakes  are  being  baked,  also  produce 
interesting  smells,  and  sometimes  freshly  baked  hot  rolls 
are  just  the  interest  needed  when  serving  an  uninteresting 
main  dish  or  utilizing  leftovers. 
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At  each  meal  consider  contrast  in: 

1.  Flavor — something  sweet  with  something  sour  (sweet- 
sour  sauce);  something  tart  with  something  bland 
(lemon  on  fish);  something  bland  with  highly  spiced 
food  (fresh  or  canned  fruit  with  spaghetti  and  meat- 
balls) 

2.  Texture — something  crunchy  or  chewy  with  something 
soft  (soup  and  crackers) ;  (carrot  sticks  with  macaroni 
and  cheese);  (nuts  in  a  tuna  fish  casserole) 

3.  Temperature — serve  hot  foods  hot,  cold  foods  cold  as 
(main  dish  kept  over  heat  until  ready  to  serve — salad 
kept  crisp  and  cold) ;  (ice  cream  or  sherbet  for  dessert 
with  highly  spiced  or  "hot"  foods) 

4.  Color — Color  is  a  stimulant  to  the  appetite  for  a 
sighted  person  (and  what  blind  cook  will  never  cook 
for  sighted  persons?)  and  should  be  carefully  consid- 
ered when  planning  meals.  Browns,  greens,  yellows 
and  reds  on  the  same  plate  produces  eye  appeal.  Foods 
of  the  same  color  served  together  are  less  interesting 
( avoid  serving  mashed  potatoes  and  turnips  on  the  same 
plate;  or  sweet  potatoes  and  one  of  the  yellow  squashes; 
or  beets  with  red  cabbage,  etc.) 

Meals  that  have  plenty  of  color  also  have  variety  in 
composition,  since  meats,  for  the  most  part,  are  brown,  white 
or  red;  vegetables  may  be  green,  yellow,  white  or  red  (only 
a  few  are  brown);  most  fruits  are  red,  orange,  yellow  and 
white;  milk  and  milk  products  are  more  often  white,  yellow 
or  orange;  the  breads  and  cereals  are  usually  white  or  brown. 
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Examples  of  menus  that  are  colorful  as  well  as  nutri- 
tious: 

1 

Roast  Beef  with  Gravy  or  Natural  Juice 
(brown)  (brown) 

Mashed  Potatoes  Carrots 

(white)  (orange) 

Tossed  Salad — Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Radishes 

(green)  (white)  (white  &  red) 

Coffee,  Tea  or  Milk  Biscuits 

(white  w/brown  tops) 

Fruit  Jell-O 
(yellow,  white,  red  fruit  in  green,  yellow,  red  base) 


Hamburger  on  a  Bun 
(Brown  on  white) 

French  Fried  Potatoes  Slice  of  Onion;  Pickle 

(very  light  brown)  (white)  (green) 

Tomato  on  a  Lettuce  Leaf 
(red)  (green) 

Milkshake  (may  be  white,  pink  Cookies 

or  brown  depending  on  flavor )  ( brown ) 
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Pork  Chops 
(white  inside,  brown  outside) 

Sweet  Potatoes  Broccoli 

(orange)  (bright  green) 

Waldorf  Salad:     Fresh  Apple,  Celery,  Nuts 

(white  &  red)  (white)  (brown) 

Milk  Cornbread 

(white)  (yellow) 

Cherry  Pie 
(red) 


Tuna  Casserole  made  with  White  Sauce  (white); 

Frozen  Peas  (green);  Chopped  Celery  (white)  and  bits 
of  Canned  Pimiento  (red);  Potato  Chip  Topping  (brown) 

Relish  Dish:  Carrot  Sticks  (orange);  Green  Onions  (white 

&  green)    Ripe  Olives  (black)    and  Stuffed  Olives  (green 

with  red  centers)  and  pickles  (green) 

Ice  Tea,  Coffee,  Milk  Lime  Sherbet  (green) 
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COMMON  FOODS 
CLASSIFIED  BY  COLOR 

MEATS  AND  MEAT  SUBSTITUTES: 

1.  Brown:  Beef;  lamb;  duck;  goose;  chicken  and  turkey 
legs,  thighs  and  backs;  pork  sausage;  variety  meats 
(liver,  heart,  tongue);  almost  all  fried  meats  including 
pork,  chicken,  turkey,  fish  (the  action  of  hot  oil  on  the 
outside  coating  of  flour,  crumbs  or  meat  tissue  will  turn 
it  brown  by  the  time  it  is  sufficiently  cooked);  pinto 
or  chili  beans;  navy  beans  baked  (the  sauce  in  which 
the  white  beans  are  baked  turns  them  brown);  nuts 
(pecans,  walnuts,  peanuts,  cashews) 

2.  Red:  Cured  and  smoked  ham  and  pork  chops;  corned 
beef;  frankfurters;  salami  and  other  sausages  made  from 
smoked  or  spiced  meats;  salmon  (may  be  red  or  pink) 
— the  red  salmon  because  of  its  color  commands  the 
higher  price;  shrimp  (it  turns  pink  when  cooked),  the 
meat  inside  the  pink  membrane  covering  is  white;  lob- 
ster and  crab  shells  (crab  and  lobster  meat  is  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  red  and  is  very  colorful  when 
served  on  or  in  the  red  shells) 

3.  White:  Chicken  and  turkey  breast  meat;  pork  (espe- 
cially when  baked  as  a  roast,  then  sliced) ;  thick  cut  pork 
chops  (even  when  fried  may  be  brown  on  the  outside 
but  snow-white  on  the  inside);  calf  or  pork  brains; 
tripe;  many  kinds  of  fish  (tuna,  halibut,  cod,  perch, 
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sole,  flounder,  etc.) ;  clams;  oysters  (color  is  more  grey 
than  white);  navy  beans  (boiled);  lima  beans  (ma- 
ture)); lentils,  black-eyed  peas  (they  are  shaped  like 
a  navy  bean  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  and  are 
often  called  cowpeas);  spaghetti  and  macaroni;  nuts 
(almonds  and  Brazil  nuts  with  the  skins  removed; 
shredded  or  grated  coconut) 

VEGETABLES: 

1.  Green:  Artichokes;  asparagus;  avocados;  green  beans 
or  young  shelled  lima  beans;  broccoli;  Brussels  sprouts; 
cabbage  (young  green  heads);  celery  leaves;  chicory 
leaves;  chives;  collard  greens;  cucumber  skins  (leave 
them  on  when  slicing  cucumbers  for  a  salad) ;  dandelion 
greens;  endive;  escarole;  kale;  kohlrabi  (leaves  or  the 
globes  if  cooked  with  the  skin  on);  lettuce  (all  shades 
of  green  range  from  the  pale  green  of  iceberg  variety 
to  the  very  dark  green  leaf  of  the  cos  or  romaine) ;  okra; 
onion  shoots;  parsley;  peas  (fresh,  canned,  frozen  or 
split  green  peas) ;  peppers  (bell  or  chile  which  are  mar- 
keted green) ;  pickles;  spinach;  Swiss  chard;  watercress; 
zucchini  or  Italian  squash  if  it  is  cooked  with  the  skins 
on  (skin  is  a  dark  green,  meat  is  white) 

2.  Yellow  and  Orange:  Golden  wax  beans;  carrots;  corn; 
Oshkosh  or  Hungarian  (banana)  peppers;  pumpkin; 
rutabagas  (called  yellow  turnip) ;  squash  (acorn,  crook- 
neck,  banana,  Hubbard);  sweet  potatoes  and  yams; 
tomatoes  (the  yellow  varieties  are  seldom  seen  in  the 
markets) 
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3.  Red:  Beans  (kidney  or  pink  beans);  beets;  cabbage 
(called  red  cabbage);  onions  (red  or  purple  variety); 
rhubarb;  sweet  peppers  that  have  ripened  (bell  peppers; 
pimiento  peppers  grown  for  canning;  paprika  peppers 
(which  are  ground  and  sold  as  a  spice);  hot  pungent 
peppers  that  have  ripened  (chili  peppers;  tobasco  pep- 
pers; cayenne  peppers  —  ground  form  are  used  in  the 
making  of  hot  or  very  hot  sauces) ;  tomatoes  (fresh  or 
canned  whole,  or  as  juice,  sauce  or  paste) 

4.  White:  Bean  sprouts;  cabbage  (mature  winter  kind); 
cauliflower;  celery;  corn  (a  few  varieties);  celery  cab- 
bage; cucumbers;  leeks;  onions  (except  the  red  or 
purple  ones);  mature  dry  lima  beans;  eggplant  (color- 
less off-white);  radishes  (meat  is  white;  the  skin  may 
be  either  red  or  white) ;  water  chestnuts  (may  be  found 
fresh  in  Chinese  markets  or  gourmet  sections  of  super- 
markets when  in  season)  can  be  cought  in  the  can  any 
time  of  the  year;  potatoes  (Irish  or  red  ones,  if  peeled) 

5.  Brown:  Irish  or  red  potatoes  if  cooked  with  the  skins 
on  (boiled  or  baked);  hash-brown  or  fried  potatoes 
(action  of  the  hot  oil  causes  them  to  become  crisp  and 
brown) 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS: 

1.  Red:  Sour  pie  cherries;  maraschino  cherries  (these  are 
artificially  colored  to  make  them  a  very  bright  red); 
candied  cherries;  boysenberries  (the  riper  they  are,  the 
darker  they  get) ;  cranberries;  raspberries  may  be  red  or 
black;  several  varieties  of  plums;  strawberries;  grape- 
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fruit  (red  or  pink  meat  variety) ;  watermelon  (red  meat 
ones  are  the  most  frequently  found  in  the  markets); 
pomegranates  (juice  is  excellent  in  beverages,  gelatin, 
cakes,  f  rostings  and  other  desserts  to  provide  a  rich  pink 
color  and  to  enhance  the  flavor);  apple  skins  (most 
common  varieties  (leave  the  skins  on  when  adding 
apple  to  salads  as  the  bright  red  skin  provides  good 
color  contrast  with  other  fruits  and  vegetables) 

2.  Dark  red,  purple,  blue  or  black:  Blackberries;  Bing 
cherries;  blueberries;  black  raspberries;  ripe  figs;  ripe 
olives;  several  varieties  of  plums;  many  varieties  of 
grapes  (Concord  and  Tokay  are  two  of  the  common 
varieties);  raisins;  currents 

3.  Orange  and  Yellow:  Apricots;  oranges;  pineapples; 
peaches;  tangerines;  kumquats;  grapefruit  and  lemons 
(meat  is  very  pale  yellow — almost  colorless;  skins  are 
a  bright  yellow);  papayas;  melons  (cantaloupe,  Per- 
sian, casaba  and  many  more) 

4.  Green:  Avocados;  gooseberires;  several  varieties  of 
grapes;  honeydew  melon;  green  olives;  limes;  pistachio 
nuts 

5.  White:  Apples  (peeled);  sweet  cherries  (Royal  Ann 
is  one  variety) ;  pears;  almonds  and  Brazil  nuts  (if  they 
are  blanched  and  skins  are  removed) ;  coconut  (grated 
or  shredded) 

6.  Brown:  Peanut  butter;  nuts  (walnuts,  pecans,  pea- 
nuts, cashews,  pienuts);  chocolate  (product  of  the 
seeds  of  the  fruit  from  the  cacoa  trees) 
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MILK  AND  MILK  PRODUCTS: 

1.  White:  Whole,  skim,  evaporated  (canned),  condensed 
or  powdered  milk;  cream;  sour  cream;  yogurt  (unless 
fruit  has  been  added,  then  it  may  take  on  the  color  of 
the  fruit);  cottage  cheese;  cream  cheese;  Swiss  cheese; 
Monterey  Jack  and  mozzarella  cheese;  Roquefort  and 
blue  cheese  (white  with  a  blue  marbled  appearance); 
vanilla  ice  cream,  milk  shakes,  cakes,  puddings,  etc.; 
white  sauce  (cream  sauce  used  to  dress  up  vegetables, 
or  as  a  binder  in  meats  such  as  croquettes,  to  keep  the 
small  units  together  as  they  are  coked) 

2.  Yellow  or  orange:  Many  varieties  of  cheese  (Cheddar, 
American,  Gouda,  etc.);  cheese  sauce  (white  sauce 
with  yellow  cheese  added);  eggnog  (made  with  milk 
and  eggs);  custard  (eggs,  sugar  and  milk  baked  in  the 
oven  or  on  top  of  the  stove  in  a  water  bath);  banana 
cream  pies  (may  have  a  white  topping — beaten  egg 
whites  or  whipped  cream) 

3.  Brown  or  red:  Chocolate  milkshakes,  ice  cream,  cake, 
cookies,  pudding,  sauces  (anything  made  with  a  com- 
bination of  milk  and  chocolate  will  be  brown).  Straw- 
berry, raspberry,  cherry  milkshakes,  or  ice  cream  will 
be  pink  or  red  because  it  will  take  on  the  red  color  of 
the  fruit  used 

GRAINS  AND  CEREALS: 

1.     White:     Polished  rice;  barley;  flour  made  from  the 
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inner  part  of  the  wheat  grain;  rice,  soybeans;  bread  and 
rolls  made  from  white  flours;  cooked  or  prepared 
cereals  made  from  grain  that  has  been  refined  (outer 
hulls  removed);  cornmeal  (ground  from  white  corn); 
crackers 
2.  Brown  or  yellow:  Brown  rice;  cracked  wheat;  bran 
(outer  coating  of  wheat  germ);  flour  made  with  the 
whole  grain  (whole-wheat,  rye,  soybean)  corn  meal 
(ground  from  yellow  corn) ;  bread  and  rolls  made  from 
whole-grain  flour;  rolled  oats;  breakfast  cereals  already 
prepared  or  to  be  cooked  that  have  been  made  from 
bran  or  any  of  the  whole  grains;  muffins  and  many 
types  of  crackers 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  EQUIVALENT 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Abbreviations  frequently  used  in  recipes: 

dg.  degrees  pt.  pint 

dz.  dozen  qt.  quart 

hr.  hour  sq.  square 

lb.  pound  tbsp.  tablespoon 

min.  minute  tsp.  teaspoon 

oz.  ounce 

Pinch:    Amount  that  can  be  taken  between  tip  of  finger 
and  thumb 

3  teaspoons  (tsp.) 1  tablespoon  (tbsp.) 

2  tablespoons .1  fluid  ounce,  liquid  measure 

4  tablespoons  Va  cup 

5  tablespoons  +  1  teaspoon VS  cup 

8  tablespoons Vi  cup 

16  tablespoons 1  cup,  liquid  or  dry  measure 

1  cup 8  ounces,  liquid  measure 

2  cups 1  pint 

2  pints  (4  cups) 1  quart 

4  quarts 1  gallon 
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Shortening: 

1  pound  (lb.)  butter,  margarine  or  shortening  =  2  cups 

1  cup  shortening  =  Vi  pound  or  2  cubes  butter  or 
shortening 
(whipped  butter  or  margarine  yields  more  volume) 

Vi  cup  butter  or  margarine  =  1  cube 

4  tablespoons  oil  =  XA  cup 

Milk  and  Cream: 

1  quart  fresh  milk  =  4  cups 

Vi  cup  evaporated  milk  +  V£  cup  water  is  equivalent  to 
1  cup  whole  milk 

1  small  can  evaporated  milk  (5V3  oz.)  =  %  cup 

1  large  can  evaporated  milk  (23  fluid  oz.)  =  2Vi  cups 
+  2  tablespoons 
3A  cup  water  +  Vz  cup  dried  milk  powder  =  1  cup 
skimmed  milk 

1  cup  (V2  pint)  whipping  cream  yields  2  cups  whipped 
cream 

Sugars: 

1  pound  granulated  sugar  =  2  cups 

1  pound  brown  sugar  =  IVa  cups,  firmly  packed 

1  pound  powdered  sugar  =  3Vi  cups  unsifted,  or  4  cups 
sifted 
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Flour  and  Meal: 

1  pound  all-purpose  flour  =  3Vi  cups  unsifted  or  4  cups 

sifted 
1  pound  cake  flour  =  AV2  -  5  cups  when  sifted 
1  pound  wholewheat  or  graham  flour  unsifted  =  3V^  cups 
1  pound  cornmeal  =  3  cups,  sifted  or  unsifted 

Cereals  and  Pasta: 

1  cup  raw  rice  yields  3  cups  cooked  rice 

1  cup  cornmeal  will  yield  4  cups  cooked  mush 

2  cups  rolled  oats  cooked  in  4  cups  boiling  water  will  yield 

six  servings  oatmeal 
2  cups  macaroni  uncooked  (V2  lb.)  =4  cups  cooked 
V2  pound  spaghetti  (2  cups  if  broken  in  pieces)  =  4  cups 

cooked 
V2  pound  noodles  (3  cups)  uncooked  =  4  cups  cooked 

cooked 

Cheese: 

V2  pound  American  cheese  grated  yields  2  cups 

1  pint  cottage  cheese  =  2  cups 
V2  pound  carton  cottage  cheese  =  V2  pint  or  1  cup 

Eggs: 

1  cup  eggs  whites  will  require  12-14  eggs,  depending  on 

size 
1  cup  egg  yolks  will  require  12-14  eggs,  depending  on  size 
1  cup  whole  eggs  will  require  5-7  eggs,  depending  on  size 
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Crumbs: 

18  small  soda  cracker  squares  =  1  cup  crumbs,  coarsely 

crumbled 
21  small  soda  cracker  squares  =  1  cup  crumbs,  finely 

crumbled 
9  graham  cracker  squares  =  1  cup  crumbs,  coarsely 

crumbled 
18  graham  cracker  squares  =  1  cup  crumbs,  finely 

crumbled  (enough  for  one  pie  crust) 
25-30  medium-size  vanilla  or  chocolate  wafers  =  1  cup 

crumbs,  finely  rolled 

1  small  package  Zweibach  yields  enough  crumbs  for  1 

pie  crust 

2  slices  fresh  bread  will  yield  about  a  cup  of  crumbs 

5-6  slices  stale,  toasted  bread  =  1  cup  crumbs,  finely  rolled 

Chocolate  and  Cocoa: 

square  chocolate  =  1  ounce 

package  unsweetened  chocolate  =  8  squares;  8  ounces; 

or  Vi  pound 
can  cocoa  (8  oz)  =  2  cups 
pound  apples  (3  medium-size)  =  3  cups  pared  and 

sliced 
quart  red  cherries  =  2  cups  pitted 
pound  cranberries  will  yield  about  ZVi  cups  sauce 
medium-size  orange  will  yield  6-8   tablespoons  juice 

(about  V2  cup)  -f-  XVi  teaspoons  grated  peel 
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1  thin  skin  medium-size  lemon  will  yield  about  3  table- 
spoons juice  +  1  teaspoon  grated  peel 
1  pound  bananas  (3  small-size)  =  1  cup  mashed  pulp 
1  pound  pears,  peaches  or  apricots  will  yield  about  3  cups 
of  sliced  fruit 

Dried  Fruits: 

1  pound  apricots  (3-4  cups)  will  yield  approximately  AVi 

cups  when  cooked 
1  pound  unpitted  dates  (2Vi  cups)  =  l3A  cups  pitted 
1  pound  figs  {2Vz  cups)  =  AV2  cups  cooked 
1  pound  pears  {IVi  cups)  =  approximately  5  cups 

cooked 
1  pound  peaches  (3Yi  cups)  =  approximately  AV2  cups 

cooked 
1  pound  dried  prunes  (medium-size)  =  approximately  4 

cups  cooked 
V2  pound  raisins  (IVi  cups)  =  approximately  2  cups 

cooked 

Fresh  Vegetables: 

1  pound  green  beans  —  3  cups  when  cooked 

1  pound  beets  (4  medium-size)  =  2  cups  cooked  and 

sliced 
1  pound  cabbage  =  4  cups  shredded 
1  pound  carrots  (7-8  medium-size)  =  4  cups  diced 
1  pound  yellow  onions  =  3  large-size  or  5-6  small  size 
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1  pound  small  white  pearl  onions  =  12-15 

1  pound  peas  in  the  pod  =  1  cup  shelled 

1  pound  Irish  potatoes  (3  medium-size)  =  approximately 
2  cups  when  cooked  and  mashed  or  2Vi  cups  sliced 
for  frying 

1  pound  sweet  potatoes  (3  medium-size)  =  approximate- 
ly 2  cups  cooked  and  mashed 

1  pound  spinach  or  other  greens  will  yield  approximately 
1  cup  when  cooked 

Legumes,  dried: 

1  pound  navy,  kidney,  lima,  soybeans  =  2Vi  cups  un- 
cooked 

1  cup  dried  beans  will  yield  2-3  cups  when  cooked 

1  pound  lentils  =  2lA  cups  uncooked  or  approximately  5 
cups  cooked 

1  pound  split  dried  peas  =  2XA  cups  uncooked  or  ap- 
proximately 5  cups  cooked 

Nuts: 

1  pound  soft  shell  almonds  =  2  cups  shelled 

1  pound  English  walnuts  =  2Vi  cups  shelled 

4  ounces  shelled  walnuts  or  pecans  =  1  cup  chopped 
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SUBSTITUTIONS 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  send  to  the  store  for  an  in- 
gredient that  is  missing  if  there  is  something  on  the  shelf 
that  will  work  just  as  well.  Here  are  some  of  the  more 
commonly  used  substitutions  and  the  correct  proportions 
to  use. 

Bread  crumbs 3A  cup   cracker   crumbs  =  1    cup   of 

bread  crumbs  (cup  for  cup  if  the 
crumbs  are  dry  and  finely  rolled — 
V2  cup  coarsely  crumbled  cracker 
crumbs  for  fresh  bread  crumbs) 

Butter 2  cubes  margarine  or  1  cup  shortening 

plus  V2  teaspoon  salt  =  1  cup  butter 

Chocolate, 

unsweetened 3  tablespoons  cocoa  plus  1  tablespoon 

butter  or  margarine  ==  1  square 
chocolate 

Cornstarch 2  tablespoons    flour  =  1    tablespoon 

cornstarch  in  thickening  power  (pud- 
dings made  with  flour  in  place  of 
cornstarch  may  need  a  couple  of 
minutes  more  cooking  time  after  the 
boiling  point  has  been  reached  to 
make  a  very  smooth  pudding  or 
sauce) 
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Cracker  crumbs 1  cup  bread  crumbs  plus  Va  teaspoon 

salt  =  %  cup  cracker  crumbs.  If 
the  bread  has  been  dried  then  rolled 
into  fine  crumbs,  use  1  cup  for  each 
cup  cracker  crumbs 

Cream 1  cup  evaporated  milk  =  1  cup  light 

cream.  Evaporated  milk  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  whipping  cream  if  chilled 
in  the  freezer  until  crystals  begin  to 
form,  then  whipped  with  an  electric 
mixer.  A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice 
will  improve  the  flavor 

Cream,  sour 1  cup    sweet    cream    or    evaporated 

milk  plus  1  teaspoon  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  =  1  cup  sour  cream  in 
any  recipe  which  needs  to  be  cooked. 
If  whole  milk  and  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar  is  used,  add  3  tablespoons 
melted  butter  to  %  cup  of  sweet  milk 
and  one  teaspoon  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  and  substitute  for  the  1  cup 
sour  cream  called  for  in  the  recipe 

Eggs 1  whole  egg  may  be  substituted  for  2 

egg  yolks  if  the  whites  cannot  be 
used  in  something  else 
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1  tablespoon  gelatin  (1  small  pack- 
age) dissolved  in  2  tablespoons  water 
may  be  substituted  for  the  egg  in 
meat  patties  or  croquettes 

Flour, 

All-purpose 1  cup  cake  flour  plus  2  tablespoons  = 

1  cup  all-purpose  flour 

1  tablespoon  cornstarch  =  2  table- 
spoons flour  in  thickening  power 
when  used  in  puddings  or  sauces 

Flour,  cake 1  cup  all-purpose  flour  minus  2  table- 
spoons =  1  cup  cake  flour 

Honey 1  cup  sugar  plus  Va  cup  liquid  =  1 

cup  honey 

Milk,  whole Vi  cup  evaporated  milk  plus   Vi   cup 

water  =  1  cup  whole  milk 

Milk,  evaporated...  1  cup  cream  =  1  cup  evaporated  milk 

Milk,  skim 3A  cup  water  plus   V3   cup  powdered 

milk  =  1  cup  skimmed  milk 
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Milk,  sour 1  cup  sweet  milk  plus  1  teaspoon  vine- 
gar or  lemon  juice  =  1  cup  sour  milk 
(let  stand  few  min.) 

Substitute  applesauce  or  tomato  soup  for 
sour  milk  (cup  for  cup)  in  a  cake  for 
a  different  flavor 

Onion  or  green 

pepper 1  tablespoon  dehydrated  flakes  (from 

the  spice  rack)  may  be  substituted 
for  Vi  chopped  onion  or  green  pep- 
per in  meat  or  vegetable  dishes  that 
are  to  be  cooked 

Vi  teaspoon  onion  salt  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  chopped  onion 

Parsley Sprinkle  in  a  few  dried  parsley  flakes 

(from  the  spice  rack)  if  fresh  parsley 
is  not  available 

Seasonings Use  a  pinch  of  garlic  powder  or  garlic 

salt  instead  of  clove  if  no  fresh  garlic 
is  available 

Substitute  Vi  teaspoon  celery  salt  for  2 
stalks  celery  in  recipes  that  are  to  be 
cooked 
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Pumpkin  pie  spice  substituted  for  cin- 
namon is  nice  on  a  ham  that  is  to  be 
baked 

Shortening Margarine  may  be  substituted  for  short- 
ening ( 1  stick  or  cube  per  half  cup 
in  most  recipes  except  pie  crust) .  The 
texture  of  pie  crust  is  not  at  good  as 
it  should  be  if  butter  or  margarine  is 
used  in  place  of  hydrogenated  short- 
ening 

1  cup  peanut  butter  =  1  cup  shorten- 
ing when  used  in  gingerbread  or 
cookies 

Sugar,  granulated..    1  cup  honey  plus  Vi  teaspoon  soda  = 

1  cup  sugar  (reduce  liquid  in  recipe 
by  lA  cup) 

Sugar,  powdered... If  the  powdered  sugar  runs  out  before 

cake  icing  is  of  spreading  consist- 
ency, add  enough  brown  sugar  to 
thicken  it 
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Abbreviations,  equivalent  weights  and  measures  ....259-264 

Abbreviations  frequently  used  in  recipes 259 

Cereals  and  pasta 261 

Cheese  261 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 262 

Crumbs    262 

Dried  fruits 263 

Eggs 261 

Flour  and  meal  261 

Fresh  vegetables 263 

Legumes,  dried 264 

Milk  and  cream 260 

Nuts 264 

Shortening  260 

Sugars   260 

Apples 164-169 

Apricots   169-170 

Asparagus 99-100 

Artichokes 98 

Avacados   170-172 

Bacon  75-77 

Bananas   172-173 
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Beans: 

Dried — navy,  kidney,  lima,  pinto,  soybeans,  etc. 

101-102 

Green  100-101 

Beets  103 

Berries:    Blackberries,  blueberries,  boysenberries, 
gooseberries,  logan  berries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries   173-174 

Blenders  37-40 

Broccoli  104 

Brussels  sprouts 104-105 

Cabbage  105-107 

Cakes  202-213 

Cauliflower  112-1 14 

Carrots  .107-112 

Buying  and  storage 107 

Preparation  108-112 

Carrot  curls  1 1 1 

Carrot  sticks 110-111 

Grated 11 1 

Skins  pared  off 109 

Skins  scraped  off 108-109 

Sliced 109-110 

Celery 114-116 

Cherries    175-176 

Chopping  boards,  use  of 30-31 

Cookies 213-217 
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Cooking  terms 1-10 

Corn  117-1 19 

Cranberries  176-177 

Cucumbers  119-120 

Custards  219-221 

Dates  178 

Desserts,  preparation  of 202-232 

Cakes  202-213 

Cookies 213-217 

Custards  219-221 

Gelatin  desserts 217-219 

Pies 222-232 

Puddings 221-222 

Dishwashing  and  cleanup 47-49 

Eggplant  120-123 

Eggs  , 78-86 

Boiled  83-84 

Fried  81-83 

How  to  separate  an  egg 84-86 

Scrambled  80-81 

Electric  mixer 33-37 

Equipment   10-22 

Adjustable  jar  lid  opener 20 

Bacon  grid 16 

Basters   20-21 

Cake  and  pie  pans  15-16 

Cannister  sets 17 
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Containers: 

For  liquids  and  dry  foods 17-18 

Large-mouth  17 

Plastic 17 

Electric  skillet 13-14 

Funnels   20 

Ice  cream  dipper 20 

Iron  skillet,  heavy 14 

Kitchen  shears  19-20 

Kitchen  timer 17 

Long-handled  cooking  spoons,  etc 14 

Long-handled  measuring  cups 14-15 

Long-handled  measuring  spoons 15 

Muffin  tins 17 

Pans,  for  storing  small  items  in  refrigerator 21 

Plastic  knife  and  fork  trays 22 

Plastic  pill  bottles  for  flavorings 18-19 

Pressure  cookers 14 

Shelving 21-22 

Small  bottles  with  an  eye-dropper  cap  for  extracts 19 

Small  broiler  pan 16 

Spice  jars  with  inside  plastic  covers  with  holes, 

for  special  uses 19 

Stainless  steel  saucepans 14 

Storage  of  macaroni,  dried  beans,  rice,  milk 

powder,  bread  crumbs,  etc 18 

Stove  markings  11-13 
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Tin  cans  with  tops  and  bottoms  removed,  for 

cutters;  also,  for  frying  eggs 19 

Wrapping  paper  for  drawer  liners 22 

Figs 178-179 

Fried  foods  66-69 

Fruits,  preparation  of 165-201 

Apples 164-169 

Apricots   . 169-170 

Avocados   170-172 

Bananas   172-173 

Berries :  blackberries,  blueberries,  boysenberries, 
gooseberries,  loganberries,  raspberries, 

strawberries 173-174 

Cherries 175-176 

Cranberries  176-177 

Dates  , 178 

Figs 178-179 

Grapes 179-180 

Grapefruit 181-184 

Lemons 184-187 

Melons 187-193 

Olives  193-194 

Oranges  and  tangerines 194-195 

Peaches ....196-198 

Pears 198-199 

Pineapples 199-201 

Gelatin  Desserts  217-219 
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Grapefruit  181-184 

Grapes 179-180 

Hamburgers 70-72 

Hotcakes 61-65 

Kale    123-124 

Kitchen  equipment  list  23-24 

Kitchen  procedures 25-49 

Blenders   37-40 

Chopping  boards,  use  of ...30-31 

Dishwashing  and  cleanup 47-49 

Electric  mixer 33-37 

Initial  preparation  25 

Labels  43-47 

Measurements 26-30 

Pastry  boards,  care  of 31-32 

Recipes 40-43 

Kohlrabi 124-125 

Labels  43-47 

Lemons  184-187 

Lettuce  125-127 

Macaroni 57-60 

Meal  planning  and  a  balanced  diet 233-258 

Balanced  diet 244 

Common  foods  classified  by  color 253-258 

Fruits  and  nuts 255-256 

Grains  and  cereals 257-258 

Meats  and  meat  substitutes 253-254 
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Milk  and  milk  products 257 

Vegetables 254-255 

Composition  of  foods  235-243 

Body  regulators:  vitamins  and  minerals 235-243 

Ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C)  239-240 

Calcium  and  phosphorus 241-242 

Iodine 243 

Iron 242-243 

Niacin  (nicotinic  acid)  . 239 

Vitamin  A  237 

Vitamin  B  complex 237-239 

Riboflavin  (Vitamin  B2)  238-239 

Thiamine  (Vitamin  B±)  237-238 

Vitamin  D  (often  called  the 

"sunshine"  vitamin) ..241 

Carbohydrates 235 

Fats  236 

Proteins  235 

Economy 244-246 

Food  classifications 233-235 

Bread  and  cereals 235 

Meat  group 233 

Milk  and  cheese 234 

Vegetables  and  fruits 234 

Planning  meals 243 

Variety  and  contrast  249 

Measurements 26-30 
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Meat,  stew 74 

Meatballs   73-74 

Melons  187-193 

Noodles 57-60 

Okra  127-128 

Olives 193-194 

Onions 128-133 

Preparation 130-133 

To  grate 132 

To  peel  and  chop 130-132 

To  slice 132-133 

Types   128-130 

Chives  130 

Green,  or  scallions 129 

Italian  or  red 129 

Leeks  130 

Spanish  or  Bermuda 129 

White 129 

Yellow 128-129 

Oranges  and  tangerines 194-195 

Oven  baking 91-97 

Parsley 133 

Pastry  boards,  care  of 31-32 

Peaches 196-198 

Pears 198-199 

Peas 134-136 

Pies 222-232 
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Pineapples 199-201 

Pork 75 

Bacon  75-77 

Link  sausages 78 

Potatoes   137-149 

Preparation  138-139 

Baked  145-146 

Fried 86-88 

How  to  cube 146-147 

How  to  cut  a  cooked  potato  for  hash-browns 148 

How  to  slice 146-147 

Prepared,  or  semi-prepared 148-149 

To  cook  on  the  top  of  the  stove 143 

To  cook  sweet  potatoes  or  yams 144-145 

To  cook  with  the  jackets  on 143-144 

To  pare  with  the  paring  knife 140-142 

To  pare  with  the  potato  peeler 138-139 

To  remove  the  eyes 139-140 

Types   137-138 

Red  or  Irish  cobblers 137-138 

Sweet  or  yams 138 

White  or  Irish ...137 

Puddings 221-222 

Radishes  .150-152 

Recipes  ,. 40-43 

Rhubarb  152-163 

Rice - 60-61 
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Sausages,  link 78 

Spaghetti,  macaroni,  noodles  (pasta)  57-60 

Spinach  153-154 

Squash 154-158 

Substitutions  .. 205-209 

Bread  crumbs 265 

Butter 265 

Chocolate,  unsweetened 265 

Cornstarch  265 

Cracker  crumbs  266 

Cream: 

Sour  266 

Sweet  266 

Eggs 266 

Flour: 

All-purpose 267 

Cake    267 

Honey 267 

Milk: 

Evaporated 267 

Skim 267 

Sour .268 

Whole 267 

Onion  or  green  pepper 268 

Parsley 268 

Seasonings 268 

Shortening 269 
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Sugar: 

Granulated 269 

Powdered 269 

Swiss  chard 158-159 

Tomatoes   159-162 

Top  of  stove  cooking  51-90 

Bacon  75-77 

Eggs  78-86 

Boiled  eggs 83-84 

Fried  eggs 81-83 

How  to  separate  an  egg 84-86 

Scrambled  eggs 80-81 

Fried  foods 66-69 

Fried  potatoes 86-88 

General  51-57 

Hamburgers   , h 70-72 

Hotcakes  61-65 

Link  sausages 78 

Meatballs   73-74 

Pan-fried  vegetables 89-90 

Pork 75 

Rice 60-61 

Spaghetti,  macaroni,  noodles  (pasta) 57-60 

Stew  meat 74 

Waffles  65-66 

Turnips  and  rutabagas 162-163 
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Vegetables,  preparation  of 98-163 

Artichokes  98 

Asparagus  99-100 

Beans : 

Dried — navy,  kidney,  lima,  pinto, 

soybeans,  etc 101-102 

Green  100-101 

Beets   103 

Broccoli  104 

Brussels  sprouts 104-105 

Cabbage  ...105-107 

Carrots  102-112 

Buying  and  storage  107 

Preparation  108-112 

Carrot  curls  1 1 1 

Carrot  sticks 1 10-1 1 1 

Grated  11 1 

Skins  left  on 108 

Skins  scraped  off 108-109 

Skins  pared  off 109 

Sliced   109-110 

Cauliflower  1 12-1 14 

Celery  1 14-116 

Corn  117-1 19 

Cucumbers   119-120 

Eggplant  120-123 

Kale ...123-124 
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Kohlrabi  124-125 

Lettuce 125-127 

Okra  127-128 

Onions 128-133 

Preparation 130-133 

To  grate 132 

To  peel  and  chop 130-132 

To  slice 132-133 

Types   128-130 

Chives  130 

Green,  or  scallions 129 

Italian  or  red 129 

Leeks  130 

Spanish  or  Bermuda  129 

White  129 

Yellow 128-129 

Pan-fried  Vegetables * 89-90 

Potatoes   137-149 

Preparation  138-149 

Baked  146-147 

How  to  cube 147-158 

How  to  cut  a  cooked  potato  for  hash-browns  ....148 

How  to  slice 147-157 

Prepared,  or  semi-prepared,  potatoes ....148-149 

To  cook  o  nthe  stop  of  the  stove 143 

To  cook  sweet  potatoes  or  yams 144-145 

To  coo  kwith  the  jackets  on 143-144 
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To  pare  with  the  paring  knife 140-142 

To  pare  with  the  potato  peeler 138-139 

To  remove  the  eyes 139-140 

Radishes  150-152 

Rhubarb  152-153 

Parsley 133 

Peas : 134-136 

Spinach  153-154 

Squash 154-158 

Swiss  chard 158-159 

Tomatoes   159-162 

Turnips  and  rutabagas 162-163 

Waffles  65-66 
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